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A Montreal chef meats Hen of the Wood 


Nectar's awards guitarist Seth Yacovone 


•Jeremy Holt's comic about race 
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Meet Norm - our Cobb Hill Rep 
Burlington - 5/7 3pm - 7pm 
St Albans - 5/8 9am - 1pm 
Colchester 5/8 3pm - 6pm 
Shelburne - 5/9 9:30am - 3:30am 
In-store specials (all locations) 
Special order opportunities 
Enter to win a free pair of 
Cobb Hill. 

(1 pair at each store will be given away) 


BUY 1 PAIR, 
GET THE 
21 ID PAR 
1/2 OFF' 


Cobb Hill 


BURLINGTON • SHELBURNE • COLCHESTER • ST ALBANS 


Sunday, May 


THIS IS THE SUMMER OF YOU 


WND&WVS 

OPEN MON-SAT 10-6 

688 PINE ST, BURLINGTON • WNDNWVS.COM * 802.540.2S29 


Try on and win 


Try on a pair of Cobb Hill win a prize! 
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danform 


family owned: 


DarvformShoesVT.i 
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Celebrate Mother’s Day. Go for a ride on the carousel 
(weather permitting), explore our beautiful grounds, 
make a gift for mom and join us for our doll tea party. 
All dolls and stuffies welcome! 





Great gifts that 
are just her style 






Williston | St. Albans | Barre | Plattsburgh 
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OF SIX DAYSIES 


* LIBATIONS * BREWERY ' 



Brewery i 


$6 Feme) Draughts 
is at 1 1 :30AM everyday for lunch * sapper. R ^ 


23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 



Happy Mothers Day! 

Show your mom how special she is 
20% off all accessories 
May 8th'10th 




Mansfield 

Cycles 


GRRttO 


Mira® 

ISSnafilll 


4081 Mountain Road, Stowe • 802-253-4531 


GRACE POTTER 


SHAKEY GRAVES 


WRECK PATH SPECIAL 

BEE $25 $ 

EXPERT TUNE-UP 

BEE $40 $ 

PRO TUNE-UP 

BEE $100 $ 

FACTORY TUNE-UP 

BEE $150 $1 


GREENSKYBLUEGRASS 
MARCO BENE VENTO 
AMY HELM AND THE 


MADAILA SOULE MONDE 
M ARYSE SMITH W/ MICHAEL CHORNEY 
HEAVY PLAINS THESNAZ 
BARISHI MALMAIZ 


CALL FOR DETAILS ■ VALID TMODDD MAV I2TH 


COME CHECK OUT THE EXCITINC 2015 BIKES 
FROM IHTEHSE UNO ROCKY MTH 


Buy Tickets online at: www.highergroundmusic.com. 
Toll-free 877-987-6487, Higher Ground Box Office 
No glass, pets, alcohol, blankets, or coolers. Rain or Shim 


Grand PointNorth.i 
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ized it as the action of a "self-appointed censor ... acting on their own 

who Just didnt have a clue about what it is we do here at the college." A recruitment event for students and 
families coincided with the surprise shutdown. Leslie said. 

Caron's artist statement for the show alluded to past controversies: "My work is inspired by my own desire to be 
comfortable with my own self in my own skin, reflecting on portraits and images by artists such as the photogra- 
pher Robert Mapplethorpe, whose risque works have faced many forms of censorship and discrimination based 
on content that has been labeled as 'inappropriate' and 'too risky 1 to be displayed openly to the public," he wrote. 
The show closed as scheduled on May 2, but the incident has led to lively campus discussions about censor- 
ship. Read Picard's complete post at sevendaysvt.com. 
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facts 
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WHO GETS 

rumi? 


Gov. Shumlin signed 
Vermont’s new law 
to keep firearms 
out of the hands of 
criminals and the 
mentally ill — but 
he did it privately. 

Still counts! 


ALL A-BHORED? 



Charlotte. Haters, 
stop hating. 

& 

NICE PLUG 

Green Mountain 
Power announced 
plans to distribute 
Tesla Powerwall 
batteries so solar- 
powered homes 
can store power 
when it’s not sunny. 
Good thing— in 
this cloudy state. 
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DOWNSHIFT 

Nearly 400 
pedaled Sunday 
in remembrance 
of cyclist Bichard 
Tom, 47, and Joseph 
Marshall, 17, killed 
in a bike-car crash 
onApril27.lt 
was a bad week 
for motorcyclists, 
too— one dead 
and three injured. 

Slowdown. 




scheduled 
to last. Forestry 
officials instituted 
the ban — the first 
since 2005 
Tuesday, after dry 
conditions sparket 
wildfires 
across the 



TOPFIVE 

MDST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENOAYSVT.COM 


1. “Burlington's Bluebird Tavern Has Closed 
for Good" by Alice Levitt The popular 
Burlington restaurant served its last dinner 
on Saturday night. 

2. "Bernie Sanders Recorded a Folk Album. 
No Punchline Required" by Mark Davis. 

You know Bernie Sanders the politician, but 
how about Bernie Sanders the singer? 

3. “Ceiling Collapse at Hotel Vermont Injures 
Five" by Matthew Roy. An ornamental 
wood ceiling in the Burlington hotel's lobby 
collapsed last Thursday. 

4. “Vermont Police Facebook Pages Get Likes 
... and Hates" by Molly Walsh. Many police 
agencies are on social media, but some are 
struggling with public comments on their 

5. “VPR: Sanders to Run for President" by 

Paul Heintz and Mark Davis. Vermont Public 
Radio's Bob Kinzel broke the news last week 
that Bernie Sanders would be announcing 
his presidential campaign. 


tweet of 
the week: 

gpjessamyn 

fix a WordPress widget Got to 




FOLLOW US ON TWITTER OSEVEN.DAYS 
OURTWEEPLE: SEVENDAYSVT.COM/TWnTER 



Earn more than a degree. 

"In each of our online degree 
and certificate programs. 



we teach students to be 

ft "W 

Gain skills for a lifetime. When you graduate from our online 

more strategic thinkers, 

A 

bachelor's degree and certificate programs, you'll have the 

better communicators 


technical expertise you need for today and the problem-solving 
skills you'll need for tomorrow 

and problem solvers." 


Learn More! Visit champlain.edu/online or call 866-637-0085 

Pr of e ssfonaT Studies 


CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE 

Online & Continuing Education 







EILEEN 

FISHER 


effortless. 


Bobbi Brown 
Trish McEvoy 
Laura Mercier 
SkinCeuticals 
Kiehl's Since 1851 
bareMinerals by Bare Escentuals 
...and many morel! 


Mirror Mirr®r 


Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
-ocally4>wned - Locally fiperatec 


SEVEN DAYS 

BORDER COLLIES. 
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LIGHT ON FACTS 

The Associated Press erred in citing 
Norwich as the first town to have all 
its municipal buildings powered with 
solar energy [Facing Facts: “Sunny 
Side Up,” April 29], An array of 26 solar 
trackers has powered both municipal 
and school buildings in Starksboro for 
the last four years. 

Peter Marah 

STARKSBORO 


PRETTY BAD ADVICE 

I am “appalled” by the answer Ask 
Athena gave to Not Attracted to My 
Wife Anymore [April 22], This man 
made it quite clear he loved and re- 
spected his wife and felt bad about not 
being attracted to her. Athena assumed 
he was holding his wife to culture 
standards for younger women, but 
what if his wife did become unattract- 
ive? Athena assumed it was “stretch 
marks or laugh lines,” but what about 
obesity, flabby skin, missing teeth, 
hair loss, facial hair and flatulence? 
Does Athena think every guy and gal 
she meets is attractive? I highly doubt 
it. Athena needs to back up from the 
hidden agenda of feminism in the 
modern world and help this guy — who 
has an actual problem. If a college kid 
has a question, she’s all about being 
respectful and helpful; I think if she 
answered this concern genuinely, she 


could have helped a lot of older guys, 
and their wives, in Vermont. 

Kay Billings 
BURLINGTON 


ID ME 

[Re “Brave New Bureaucracy: REAL 
Licenses Slow Down Vermont Drivers,” 
April 29]: I enjoyed reading your ar- 
ticle about REAL IDs, having spent 40 
minutes at the South Burlington DMV 
getting my own enhanced license two 
weeks prior. It was not quite as tedious 
a process as I expected, though I was 
surprised by a few of the questions. (Be 
prepared not just to provide several 
forms of ID, but also to detail the origin 
of each document. Good luck remem- 
bering where that 30-year-old Social 
Security card came from.) With all the 
new procedures in place designed to 
verify identity, I find it interesting that 
height, weight and eye color — the most 
easily confirmed details on a driver's 
license — are still printed as whatever 
the individual writes on the application, 
with no verification required. 

Denis Lambert 


REAL THREAT? 

My wife and son recently went for driv- 
er’s license renewals and luckily had all 
the new documentation required. When 
asked where and why all this personal 






WEEK IN REVIEW 


information was photocopied and kept 
by the Vermont Department of Motor 
Vehicles, the DMV clerk responded 
that it is just kept and filed away in 
Montpelier — for future verification?! 

This brings a real opportunity for 
governmental misuse and 
abuse of such con- 
fidential personal 
information — a 
W-2, passport, birth 
certificate and Social 
Security number are all 
required — along with 
a high risk for identity 
theft. Lawmakers should 
not allow the DMV to 
store such information! Anyone in 
Montpelier care to respond? 

Robert Devost 
JERICHO 
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NOT-SO-FRIENDLY SKIES 

[Re Facing Facts: “Hear Them Roar," 

April 22]: Winooski is being called “the 
conscience of Chittenden County” for 
joining the federal F-35 lawsuit as it 
seeks to receive full disclosure on the 
impact to its community and others 
surrounding the airport. To be clear, the 
lawsuit does not oppose the F-35 basing. 

Instead, it cites numerous violations of safety. Devilishly hard 
federal regulations by the U.S. Air Force 
in its Environmental Impact Statement 
process. By joining the lawsuit, the 
Winooski City Council legally requests favor of it. Why ; 
disclosure of much of the same infor- 
mation that the city has twice sought 
to obtain from the USAF in its past 
unanswered F-35 resolutions. Along 
with Williston and South Burlington, 

Winooski will be negatively affected 
by the basing and will suffer significant 
impacts to the property values, health 
and safety of its residents. These com- 
munities have the right to know the 
full extent of the impact for long-range 
planning. 


to expanding or changing the internet 
registry." 

Now, 10 years later, those studies 
are in. In Gangsters to Greyhounds: The 
Past, Present and Future of Offender 
Registration, author 
Elizabeth Reiner Platt 
concludes: “Offender 
registries are back- 
wards, punitive 
measures that do 
not make communi- 
ties safer." In “Does 
a Watched Pot 
Boil?,” research- 
s at SUNY Albany 
■offense convictions in 
of New York for a period of 
21 years — a total of 170,000 offenses. 
They found that 96 percent were com- 
mitted by people with no previous sex- 
assault convictions, and that there was 
no measurable change in sex offenses 
committed pre- and post-enactment 
of the registry in New York. The paper 
concludes, “There is no evidence that 
registration and community notification 
laws affected rates of sexual offending.” 

Numerous other studies confirm 
these observations. Public sex-offender 
registries interfere with offender re- 
integration and do not improve public 
perhaps im- 
possible — to accurately maintain, the 
registry doesn’t make Vermont children 
safer, despite unsupported arguments in 
wasting valuable 
dollars on policies based on fear and 
misinformation? Vermont should once 
and for all get rid of this costly albatross. 


last 


CORRECTION 

One of the photos used 
week’s cover collage was not prop- 
erly credited. The crowd shot was 
the work of Oopey Mason. 


REGISTRY IS WRONG 

[Re “A Violent Sex Offender Is Released 
Into the Public Spotlight,” April 22]: 
Nobody seems to want to ask the ques- 
tions: Is Vermont’s public Sex Offender 
Registry effective? Does it really protect 
Vermont's children? In 2003, the leg- 
islature established a study committee 
that found “sufficient data have not 
been systematically collected and ana- 
lyzed to determine what effect internet 
registries have on public safety." The 
committee urged the legislature to take 
future studies “into consideration prior 




Mother’s Day! 


HOPKINS CENTER 
FOR THE ARTS 


SENIOR FEATURE CONCERT 
DON GLASGO director 


hop.dartmouth.edu * 603.646.2422 
Dartmouth College • Hanover, NH 0 


From classics by 
Cab Calloway, Horace 
Silver and John Coltrane 
to new tunes by pop/R&B 
singer Bruno Mars and 
the jazz/funk/world music 
collective Snarky Puppy 


BARBARY COAST 
JAZZ ENSEMBLE 
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Game of jones' 


Order at cheesetraders.com 
or call (802) 863-0143. 


( Cheese trader s 

WINE SELLERS 

1186 WillEton Rd„ So. Burlington \T 05403 
(Next to the Alpine Shop) 

802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 

Web & Mobile site: 
wwv.ckeesetraders.com 


DON’T 

FORGET 

ABOUT 

MOM! 

We’ve got 
custom made 
gi ft baskets 
galore. Great for 
any budget! 

Mom will V it. 


Stylish Clothing. Swimwear. Gear 
& Apparel for Biking, Tennis &Yoga. 
Or a Gift Certificate! 


MIJ1JU 

SHOP 
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Chittenden Solid 
Waste District 


DOUGLAS ANDERSON, artistic director 
of the Opera Company of Middlebury, will 
discuss Turandot. Singers come from all 
over the country to work with the Opera 
Company of Middlebury. Doug will talk a 
little about the surprising success of the 
company, and will shed light on Puccini's 
final opera, which many think is his best. A 
soprano will be on hand to sing a selection 
from the opera, the Best! 


The Residence at Otter Creek & the Opera Company 
of Middlebury are proud to present: 

Turandot: An Opera 

Discussion 
May 7th at 4 PM 
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RECYCLING 


what 


here 


we 


The perfect gift for you 

Mom or Grad 


Get a FREE 30 minute lesson with a 
purchase of any new or refurbished Mac. 


Small Dog 


lalldog .com/ momsdadsgrads 


Enjoy an illuminating discussion and a delicious 
selection of items served by our chef, Bill Nass. 


^residence 

d£- dcel. 


Please contact Stephanie Parker at (802) 388-1220 
or email: sparker@residenceottercreek.com 
350 Lodge Road | Middlebury, VT 05753 
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14 In Presidential Bid, 
Sanders Relishes 
a Familiar Role: 
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BY TERRI KALLENBECX& PAULHEINTZ 

16 Bernle Beat: Blast 
From the Past 

BY CATHY RE5MER & ANDREA 5U0ZZ0 

18 Once Too Quiet, 

Trendy Winooski Has 
a New Problem: Noise 
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Seeks Funding — and 
a More Predictable 
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Reopens With a Store 
In Winooski 
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Our mission Is to challenge and Inspire your 
child to acleve their personal best In a safe, 
friendly, non-competltlve environment. 
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EDGE 


CALL TODAY TO 
RESERVE A SPOT 


3 CONVENIENT Essex 1 879-7734 ext. 1114 So. Burlington 1 658-0080 Williston 1 860-3343 ext. 1312 

LOCATIONS... katieb@edgevt.com aarond@edgevt.com mariag@edgevt.com 



MUST SEE, MUST DO THIS WEEK 


It’s no secret that the 
craft-beer movement 
Is on fire. Take a look 
behind the scenes, and 
you'll find female brew- 
ers holding court with 
their male counterparts. 
Betty's Beer Fest toasts 
these fierce females 
ofifermentation with 
| tastings, a Q&A session, 
By screening of The Love 
of Beer, live tunes by 
I Steady Betty and more. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON 


THURSDAY 7 

Tuned In 


SATURDAY 9 

Comic Relief 


SUNDAY 10 

All About Mom 


FRIDAY 8-SUNDAY 10 

ON TAP 


Local Legend 




SUNDAY 10 

Blast From the Past 


□NGOING 

A Study in Contrasts 


NOURISH 

IRMONT 



Traditional Foods 
Ik Health Gathering 

June 4-6, 2015 

THURS 4-7 / FRI 8:30-7 / SAT 8:30-5 


SHELBURNE FARMS 

SHELBURNE, VERMONT 


| Come learn the 
I core principles of 
I traditional diets 
I inspired by the i 

[ teachings of 
^ Weston A. Price , 


PRESENTERS: 

I Monica Corrado . 

' Ben Hewitt I 

| Dr. Louisa Williams | 
Eileen McKusick I 
1 Ben Greenfield 
Beth Lambert 
Jeff Leach 


Traditional Foods 
Demos & Tastings 

I Made possible by the generous 
| support of The Forrest C. and 
I Frances H. Lattner Foundation 

Many thanks to our sponsors! 


REGISTRATION REQUIRED 
~ SLIDING SCALE FEE ~ 

MORE INFO: 

www.shelburnefarms.org 



ON VERMONT POLITICS BY 


ov. peter shumlin must think 
Vermonters are pretty stupid. 

For the past week, he’s been 
prattling on to anyone who will 
listen about legislators’ relentless quest to 
raise revenue — and his brave efforts to 
stop them. 

“They’re raising taxes on virtually ev- 
erything in a time when Vermonters are 
saying, ‘Please, don’t raise my taxes,’” he 
told the Burlington Free Press Monday. 

To be sure, it's fashionable this time of 
year to dump on legislators. As they labor 
to close yet another budget gap — this 
one wider than usual — the tax-writing 
committees are dusting off all the old 
standards. Among the potentially taxed 
substances: candy, soda, cigs, satellite TV, 
bottled water — even those nasty vending- 
machine hamburgers. 

Many of the proposals will die a quiet 
death — deep-sixed by dark-suited, cor- 
porate lobbyists — before the legislature 
adjourns in less than two weeks’ time. 
But, heck, it’s a great opportunity for 
demagoguery! 

As Shummy put it to Vermont Public 
Radio last week: “Vermonters do not want 
us raising every single tax that we can think 
of, and some that have not been thought of 

So the governor, heroically, has de- 
manded an additional $10 million in budget 
cuts and a corresponding $10 million 
reduction in new revenue. Last Thursday 
morning, he dispatched his secretary of 
administration, justin Johnson, and his fi- 
nance commissioner, jim reardon, to unveil 
his proposals to the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. 

Except, the handout they delivered — 
marked “DRAFT - Confidential” — included 
just $5.8 million worth of recycled ideas, 
including cutting state payroll by another 
$2.87 million. Combined with another few 
proposals they said were still being ironed 
out, the package totaled $8 million. 

The committee was not impressed. 

For months, its members had been 
combing through the budget, scouring 
it for savings and taking incoming fire 
from every special interest group in the 
Statehouse. They’d already passed their 
version of the budget — two days earlier. 

"It’s been pretty lonely in there all 
winter,” Sen. bobsy starr (D-Essex/ 
Orleans) remarked. “I woulda thought 
they would’ve been in at least a month ago, 
if not five, six weeks ago, offering some 
suggestions. 

To be fair, the governor has offered 
one pretty serious suggestion: a far bigger 
tax hike than anything the legislature is 
considering. 


In his January budget address, Shumlin 
pitched a brand-spanking-new $90.4 mil- 
lion payroll tax. All told, he asked legisla- 
tors to raise $112.7 million in new taxes 
-$112.7 million! 

By contrast, both the House and Senate 
are looking to raise roughly $35 million 
to balance the budget Factoring in new 
water quality' and health care programs, 
the House has approved a total of $55 mil- 
lion in additional taxes — less than half of 
what Shummy wanted. 

And he’s the one talking smack about a 
tax-and-spend legislature? 

“I appreciate the irony,” says House 
Speaker shap smith (D-Morristown). 


AFTER HE OUTLINED A PLAN 
TO CUT LESS AND TAX IRE, 

SHUMMY SUDDENLY 
FOUND RELIGION. 


Worse yet, argues Smith’s chief deputy, 
House Majority Leader sarah copeland 
hanzas (D-Bradford), “The governor never 
presented a balanced budget." 

Now, that's not entirely true. Shumlin’s 
budget was balanced for about five days in 
January. But after the state’s Emergency 
Board downgraded revenue projections 
by $18 million less than a week after his 
budget address, Shumlin refused to say 
how he’d make up the difference. 

Instead, he traveled around the state, 
pandering to those threatened by pro- 
posed budget cuts. Even as the House 
Appropriations Committee struggled to 
find the savings he wouldn’t, Shumlin 
went to Bennington in March and pledged 
to keep the budget-bleeding Vermont 
Veterans’ Home alive. 

“I have fully funded the Vets Home be- 
cause I believe the veterans deserve our re- 
spect,” the gov told the Bennington Banner 
at the time. “I have been the governor who 
has stood by our veterans’ home.” 

Months after he outlined a plan to 
cut less and tax more, Shummy suddenly 
found religion. 

“I believe that the current budget 
framework needs to cut more and tax less,” 
he told the Vermont Press Bureau last 

Um, OK. 

It’s unclear whether the gov is simply 
striving for a cheap and easy headline — 
“Shumlin Calls for $10 Million in Budget 
Cuts” — or whether he’s deluded himself 
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into thinking he's a fiscal conservative. 
Either way, his friends in the Statehouse 
make an easy target 

“He’s never been shy about making 
the legislature the enemy,” posits Rep. 
chris pearson (P-Burlington), who leads 
the House Progressive Caucus. “It’s 
been a very blatant campaign strategy 
of his in years past. I don’t know that it’s 
more complicated than him being pretty 
down and out and figuring maybe he 
can try to boost himself by attacking the 
legislature.” 

The gov has just cause to feel a little 
down and out. 

He nearly lost last fall’s election to 
a comically ill-prepared opponent. A 
month later, he abandoned his chief 
policy priority, single-payer health care 
reform, enraging the left. And for the past 
four months, he’s watched the central 
plank of his legislative agenda — a payroll 
tax to remedy the Medicaid cost-shift — 
splinter into pieces. 

It's not surprising that Shumlin wants 
to take his toys and go home. 

“Now that [the payroll tax is] not hap- 
pening, I as governor have to say, ‘OK, 
if it’s not going to happen, I have to cut 
the budget further and not just turn to 
Vermonters and say: Pay higher taxes,”’ he 
told the Freeps. 

Translation: Legislature, because 
you wouldn’t raise the $90 million tax I 
wanted, I’m not gonna raise the $25 mil- 
lion in taxes you want. 

So what happens next? 

As the House and Senate work to re- 
solve the differences between their respec- 
tive budget and tax bills this next week, 
Shumlin will likely wave around his veto 
pen. In years past, he’s always won such 
end-of-session skirmishes, but maybe this 
year will be different. 

After all, there’s blood in the water. 

According to Fair Game’s patented 
flip-flop-o-meter, Shummy has pulled 
a switcheroo on at least six stances in 
the past six months alone: his (former) 
opposition to raising broad-based taxes, 
enacting new gun laws, ending the vac- 
cination philosophical exemption and 
mandating paid sick leave; his support 
for single-payer; and his insistence that 
Vermont Health Connect does — or 
doesn’t, depending on the day — face an 
end-of-May deadline. 

Perhaps legislators will finally realize 
that his veto pen is broken. 

No matter how it all goes down, 
Shumlin will surely unfurl the “mission 
accomplished” banner on his gubernato- 
rial aircraft carrier and declare the dismal 
legislative session a success. 
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POLITICS 


It’s a heads-I-win, tails-you-lose prop- 
osition: Whether your taxes go up less or 
more than the legislature wants, Shummy 
can take credit. 

What’s Past Is Prologue 

As Attorney General bill sorrell has 
faced questions this past month about 
his campaign fundraising and spending 
practices, his 2012 Democratic primary 
opponent has been lying low. 

Sources say Chittenden Count)' State's 
Attorney t.j. oonovan is likely to make 
another go at 
the AG's office in 
2016, whether or 
not Sorrell runs 
for reelection, 
but Donovan 
himself won’t say a word. 

“We'll see what the future holds,” he 
says. “Right now I’m just focused on my 
job, and I think we want to let the legisla- 
ture conclude their work and then make a 
decision sometime after that.” 

OK, he has said one word: “future.” 

When Vermont’s 14 state’s attorneys 
voted last week to determine whether 
there was sufficient evidence to investi- 
gate Sorrell's actions, Donovan recused 
himself. That's understandable, given 
that one of the charges — alleged ille- 
gal coordination between Sorrell and a 
Democratic super PAC — relates to their 
2012 race. 

But here's Donovan’s explanation: “I 
would just say I recused myself because of 
past and possibly future considerations." 

Got that? “Future.” IT’S A HINT, 
PEOPLE. 

As for the past, Sorrell himself was 
asked Tuesday on WDEV’s “The mark 
Johnson Show” whether he would run for 
a 10th full term. It was on that very show 
a year and a half ago that the AG made his 
last campaign declaration. 

“Oh, man. We're 18 months out from 
an election,” Sorrell said. “I’ll deal with 
that closer to the time.” 

Pressed again, he said, "Sometime late 
summer, fall I’ll address that, but I’ve got 
other things on my plate right now — both 
important matters and this thing we've 
been talking about today.” 

That “thing” was allegations he's vio- 
lated campaign finance law — charges he’s 
denied. 

Johnson asked whether Sorrell had 
a made a deal with Donovan before the 
2014 election that he'd serve another term 
and then retire, a rumor that has long cir- 
culated in Montpelier. 

"I have maintained my independence,” 
Sorrell responded cryptically. “And ob- 
viously I’m getting close to the end of 
my career as the longest serving AG in 
Vermont history, and I’m takin’ 'em one at 

Indeed. 


Media Notes 

The Burlington Free Press has hired a new 
reporter to cover the Queen City and its 
government officials: former Addison 
County Independent reporter zach despart. 

A University of Vermont grad and 
WCAX-TV alum, Despart juggled his Addy 
Indy duties while editing Burlington's 
Offprint Magazine, an online arts and 
culture outfit, formerly known as Thread 
Magazine. He started Monday. 

Farther south, Montpelier’s twice- 
monthly community newspaper has 
become a certified nonprofit. That’ll make 
it easier for the Bridge, which has faced se- 
rious financial challenges, to raise money 
and stay afloat. 

The newspaper made a splash in 
March when it raised more than $12,000 
through a crowd-funded Kickstarter cam- 
paign. Among the prizes it offered was 
recognition on the front page, right below 
the banner, to anyone who contributed 
$1,000 or more. 

The latest edition featured the 
words, “This issue sponsored by warren 

KITZMILLER." 

Yep, that’s the same Kitzmiller who rep- 
resents Montpelier in the Vermont House 
and is occasionally covered by the paper. 

“I did it to help a friend,” the pol says, 
referring to editor and publisher nat 
frothingham. “His paper was struggling. 
He was looking for money. And I was in the 
position of being able to offer him some.” 

Kitzmiller says the donation isn’t any 
more likely to influence the Bridge’s cover- 
age of his political life than his longstand- 
ing friendship with Frothingham. 

“He probably would be reluctant to 
really criticize me, although he has criti- 
cized me in the past on minor things," the 
House Democrat says. 

Frothingham says he sees no reason 
why he wouldn't accept money from po- 
litical figures. It’s not as if the donation is 

“I think we’ve just disclosed it on the 
front page of the Bridge'.” he says. “How 
much bigger can you get?” 

As for whether it might influence his 
coverage, Frothingham says, “You know, 
I'd like to be able to say, ‘No, not at all,’ but I 
don’t know that that’s true ... I don’t know 
that any of us realistically are immune 
from the various whims of influence that 
blow on us. I mean, I’m sure that the same 
might be true of the paper you work for.” 

Touche! 

To resist influence that might distort 
coverage should be the goal, he says, “but 
to deny that influence is out there strikes 
me as not totally honest.” © 
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In Presidential Bid, Sanders Relishes 
a Familiar Role: Underdog 



is close to signing a lease on a new, ex- 
panded office in downtown Burlington. 

Kate O’Connor understands better than 
most what Sanders and his staff are up 
against. The Brattleboro native served as an 
aide to Howard Dean throughout his gov- 
ernorship and 2004 presidential campaign. 

“The higher the stakes ... the harder it 
gets," she said. “There's all these new ex- 
pectations on you. It’s hard to differentiate 
who to listen to. We had people advising us 
to do things Howard would never do.” 

It remains to be seen whether Sanders 
will catch fire the way Dean did in the 
summer and fall of 2003. 

‘It’s completely unpredictable," said 
Dean, who endorsed Clinton long before 
either candidate entered the race. Sanders 
has a larger national following and a heftier 
donor rolodex than Dean did at an equiva- 
lent point in his campaign, the former 
governor pointed out, and the senator's 
lifelong passion for economic justice mir- 
rors the mood of the nation. 

“I do think his message is going to be 
very powerful,” Dean said. “It’s pretty good 
timing for him.” 

That much was clear last week- 
end during Sanders’ 10th trip to New 
Hampshire since he began mulling a presi- 
dential bid last year — and his first since he 
officially joined the race. 

“So many of the issues he stands for 


are what I care about — income inequality, 
money in politics, health care, education,” 
said Eric Zulaski, an organizer with the 
American Friends Service Committee. 

Zulaski and his wife, Elizabeth Ropp, 
welcomed Sanders and 130 supporters into 
their Manchester home last Saturday morn- 
ing for the first of two events in the Granite 
State. As the candidate prepared to speak, 
audience members crowded into the living 
and dining rooms and listened through 
open windows from the lawn and porch. 

“Today is amazing,” Ropp said as she in- 
troduced Sanders. “He's the one candidate 
to honestly address issues. I give you the 
man of the 12-hour filibuster and the $12 
haircut.” 

In a 32-minute speech, Sanders focused 
on the three issues his advisers say will 
dominate his presidential campaign: eco- 
nomic inequality, climate change and the 
influence of money in politics. He never 
once mentioned Clinton. 

“We have a grotesque level of income 
inequality in which the billionaire class is 
getting it all,” Sanders told the crowd. “It’s 
like if we sat down to dinner — 10 people 
sit at a table to eat dinner — and one guy 
eats it all.” 

Devouring the candidate's message was 
Suzanne Healey, a first-grade teacher who 
traveled to Manchester from her home 
in Springvale, Maine. She came with her 


I n his first public appearance as a presi- 
dential candidate, Sen. Bernie Sanders 
(J-Vt.) looked liked a man who had 
something better to do. Standing at a 
podium in the shadow of the U.S. Capitol 
last Thursday, he informed the reporters 
gathered before him that he’d entertain 
only a few questions. 

“We don’t have an endless amount of 
time," Sanders said with an air of impa- 
tience, gesturing at the domed building 
behind him. ‘Tve got to get back." 

It was an unusual rollout for an unusual 
candidate: no iconic, home-state imagery 
in the background, no crowds of screaming 
supporters, no soaring campaign rhetoric, 
not even a polished announcement video. 

Just a busy guy taking time out of his lunch 
break to announce a run for president. 

“This is not going to be a campaign like 
other campaigns," explained veteran polit- 
ical strategist Tad Devine, who is advising 
the Vermont independent. 

Indeed not. 

Forget for a moment the hair, the accent 
and the socialist inclinations — about 
which volumes have already been writ- 
ten. Sanders has set out to topple the most 
prohibitive presidential front-runner in 
recent memory: former secretary of state 
Hillary Clinton. 

“Clearly I start as an underdog,” Sanders 
acknowledged in an interview with Seven 
Days last week. “I think the majority of the said, mentioning Devine and his partners 
American people do not know who Bernie Devine MulveyLongabaugh, a Washington, 
Sanders is at all — never heard of me — and D.C., advertising firm. “They’re part of it 


week, Sanders struggled t 
was running it 

re got a group, a 


identify who 
of people," 


Hillary Clinton is known probably by 98 It’s the . 
percent of the American peopk 
Sanders is no 


stranger to the role of 
the long-shot candi- 
date. In his first four 
races for governor 
and U.S. senator in 
the 1970s, he never 
cracked the double 
digits. Even after his 
improbable, 10-point 
victory in Burlington’s 1981 mayoral race, 
he would go on to lose a 1986 run for gov- 
)r and a 1988 run for the U.S. House. 


I GIVE YOU THE MAN OF 
THE 12-HOUR FILIBUSTER 

IT. 


part of the team. Yeah." 
advisers say, Devine is serv- 
ing as chief strategist, 
while his partner, 
Mark Longabaugh, is 
running day-to-day 
operations from D.C. 
Devine served in top 
posts in the presiden- 
tial campaigns of A1 
Gore and John Kerry; 
Longabaugh man- 
aged the New Hampshire efforts of Dick 
Gephardt’s and Bill Bradley’s. 

In Vermont, Sanders’ longtime s 


“How many quixotic campaigns has he director and campaign manager, Phil 


run?" asked John Franco, a Burlingtc 
torney and longtime Sanders ally. “This is 
what he does." 

Sanders is also known for hands-on — 
some might say controlling — management 
of his campaigns and Senate office. He has 
long relished serving as his own de facto Hampshire, 
campaign manager and chief of staff — the campaign, 
roles that will be harder to play as the de- 
mands of a presidential campaign increase. 


Fiermonte, has moved mostly off the fed- 
eral payroll to become the campaign’s field 
director. Senate campaign staffer Nick 
Carter is also on board. And Senate spokes- 
man Michael Briggs, who has frequently 
accompanied Sanders to Iowa and New 


“We’ve got lots of resumes and w 
going to begin staffing up," said one adviser. 


Even as he launched his campaign last who declined to be named. The campaign 



89-year-old father, who brought a cam- 
paign donation, and 26-year-old daughter, 
who was simply curious. 

“I was really excited to hear he was 
running," Healey said. “He may develop 
such a following that the Democratic 
Party wakes up.” 

Sanders certainly hopes so. 

In last week’s interview with Seven 
Days, the senator acknowledged his 
fraught relationship with the party he has 
steadfastly refused to join but whose presi- 
dential nomination he hopes to secure. 

“There's no secret that I think that the 
Democratic Party has not been vigorous 
enough in standing up for working fami- 
lies,” Sanders said. “I've said that repeat- 
edly, and I say it again.” 

He noted that he’s caucused with the 
party throughout his 24 years in Congress, 
won its nominations for U.S. Senate and 
worked closely with its liberal wing. But 
that doesn’t mean he considers himself a 
Democrat 

“No, I am an independent who is going 
to be working with the — ” Sanders said, cut- 
ting himself off mid-sentence. “I am what I 
am, and I will have to deal with the state-by- 
state regulations. But I am what I am." 

Franco, who served as assistant city 
attorney during Sanders’ mayoral admin- 
istration, says the candidate struggled 
with the notion of joining the Democratic 
primary. 

“Bernie agonized over that, whether 
people would accuse him of being a hypo- 
crite," he said. 

But Sanders recognized that an inde- 
pendent run could split the liberal vote, as 
Ralph Nader did in 2000. 

“He said, 'I'm not going to be a spoiler 
and elect a Republican,’" Franco recalled. 

Sanders’ far-flung base appears to have 
embraced the decision — and his candidacy. 
By Saturday afternoon, he’d raised more 
than $2.1 million and signed up 145,000 
people to his mailing list. 

“There’s enormous interest in his 
candidacy,” Devine said. “I think people 
are most impressed with the number of 
people who are signing up to volunteer — 
and that number is growing every day.” 

As Clinton’s first challenger in the 
Democratic primary, Sanders drew plenty 


of press coverage when he entered the 
race last week. Sustaining that will be 
harder, particularly as candidates con- 
tinue to flood the Republican primary. In 
the past few days, that field expanded to 
include Ben Carson, Carly Fiorina and 
Mike Huckabee. 

Devine says the sifting process will 
soon begin: To remain relevant, candi- 
dates will have to hit a series of “objective 
benchmarks,” from respectable polling in 
Iowa and New Hampshire to the demon- 
strated ability to run a national campaign. 

Differentiating Sanders from the also- 
rans of the Republican primary, Devine 
argues, is his ability to go “beyond the 
sound bite.” While he may be viewed 
in some quarters as a fringe candidate, 
Sanders has spent nearly two and a half 
decades in Congress and has the rhetorical 
chops to show for it. 

That was clear Sunday morning during 
his inaugural campaign appearance on 
ABC News' “This Week With George 
Stephanopoulos." After Sanders cited 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden as exem- 
plars of the democratic socialism to which 
he subscribes, Stephanopoulos said, “I 
can hear the Republican attack ad right 
now: “He wants America to look more like 
Scandinavia.’” 

“That's right. That’s right. And what’s 
wrong with that?” Sanders asked, high- 
lighting the region’s economic strengths. 
“Look, the fact of the matter is we do a lot 
in our country which is good, but we can 
learn from other countries." 

As he has warned others since he 
joined the race, Sanders strongly sug- 
gested that Stephanopoulos take his can- 
didacy seriously. 

“Nobody thought I would be elected 
mayor of Burlington, Vt,” he said. “Very 
few people thought that I would beat an 
incumbent Republican to become United 
States congressman in Vermont by 16 
points. And people weren’t so sure I could 
beat the richest person in Vermont to 
become a United States senator." 

He smiled. “So I would say: Don’t un- 
derestimate me.” © 

Contact: terri@sevendaysvt.com and 
paul@se\’endaysvt.com 
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Bernie Beat: Blasts From the Past 

Popular stories about Sen. Bernie Sanders from Seven Days' online archive 




V ermont's junior senator made it official last week: He's seeking the Democratic 
nomination for president in 2016. Last fall. Seven Days tried to prepare for this 
not-unexpected moment by compiling an online archive of Bernie coverage 
and paraphernalia. 

We amassed old campaign materials, scanned in pre-digital news articles from the 
Vanguard Press and Vermont Times, and combed through our own papers and blog posts 
to create Bernie Beat, an archive that spans Sanders' political career, from 1972 through 
present day. 

This section of our website is designed to keep you posted on 01' Bernardo’s cam- 
paign-trail progress. And from time to time, we’ll excerpt the best of the old stuff in print. 

These are some quotes and images from the stories that have gotten the 
most traction to date, according to our website analytics and social media. You 
can read them in full at berniebeat.com. Keep up with new additions to 
the site by liking Bernie Beat on Facebook and following 


Bernie Sanders 
Recorded a Folk Album. 
No Punchline Required 


This Off Message blog post which re- 
introduced Bernie Sanders’ five-song 1987 
folk recording, went viral last fall. With 
Sanders’ announcement last week, 
stories on We Shall Overcome have popped 
up locally and nationally; it recently got a 
nod in the New Yorker. 

Burlington-based musician Todd 
Lockwood, who produced the album, told 
Seven Days that he was initially surprised 
that Sanders agreed to collaborate on the 
project “When I first went to his office he 
said, ‘I have to admit to you, this appeals 
to my ego.’” 


Fred Armisen 
Does Bernie 
Sanders on 
‘Saturday 
Night Live’ 

FEBRUARY 18, 2013 
BY TYLER MACHADO 
SEVEN DAYS 

In 2013, actor Fred Armisen 
portrayed Bernie in a “Saturday 
Night Live” skit about then-senator 
Chuck Hagel’s confirmation 
hearings for secretary of defense. 
The bit never aired on TV, but the 
show's producers posted a video 
of a dress rehearsal of the sketch 
to the SNL website. Online editor 
Tyler Machado found it and 
posted it to the Off Message blog. 

This may have been Bemie’s 
pop-culture zenith — until he ran 
for president, that is. 


Sanders Announces Coalition 
to Stage Mayoral Campaign 


ARMISEN-3ANDERS DOESN’T 
PLAY A CRITICAL ROLE IN THE 


Bernie 

Sanders 


on his run for mayor. As he explained to 
Debbie Bookchin back then: “If present 
trends continue, and if Mr. Paquette, Mr. 
Pomerleau and Mr. Pizzagalli, etc. have 
their way, Burlington will become a city 
studded with $150,000 condominiums, 
$500 a month rental units, Radisson 
Hotels and fancy boutiques. Under this 
type of urban development mentality 
there will be no place in the future of this 
city for the people of modest income who, 
unfortunately, constitute the vast majority 
of our population.” 

Sanders won that race, but the trend he 
forecasted continued regardless. In fact, 
it’s way worse than he envisioned. Imagine 
finding an apartment in Burlington for just 
$500 a month? 
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Sanders Nemesis to Air TV Ad 
Bashing Wife’s ‘Golden Parachute’ 

SEPTEMBER 17. 2014 | BY PAUL HEINTZ | SEVEN DAYS 



During Bernie's 2014 senatorial campaign, Republican fundraiser Skip Vallee produced 
a 60-second television ad accusing Sanders of hypocrisy for railing against “golden 
parachutes" while benefiting from one himself. The ad notes that the senator’s wife, Jane 
O’Meara Sanders, received a S200,000 severance package when she stepped down as 
president of Burlington College in 2011. The institution has been struggling financially 

In this Off Message blog post about the ad, Sanders’ spokesman Michael Briggs re- 
sponded by calling Vallee “pathetic" and a “junior varsity version of the Koch brothers.” 

No doubt it won’t be the last we hear about the senator’s spouse. 



CAMPAIGN AD PRODUCED BY REPUBLICAN SKIP VALLEE 



APRIL 11. 1991 
KEVIN J. KELLEY 
VERMONT TIMES 

Bernie Sanders may lean left 
on most issues, but gun control 
hasn't been one of them; the 
National Rifle Association has 
a lot of fans in hunter-happy 
Vermont As a congressman, 

Sanders opposed the Brady Bill, 
as Kevin J. Kelley noted in this 
1991 story. In fact, he wouldn't 
even agree to an interview 
about his position. 

Kelley spoke instead to 
Anthony Pollina, who was the 
congressman's chief aide in 
Vermont at the time; he's now 
a Progressive state senator 
from Washington County 
Pollina noted that many 
Progressives found Sanders' 
position on the Brady hill 
to he out of line with leftist 
principles. 

“Bernie’s response,” Pollina reported, “is that he doesn’t just represent 
liberals and progressives. He was sent to Washington to represent all Vermonters." 

Sanders’ stance on guns has since shifted a bit, but he’s still further to the right on 
the issue than his rival, Hillary Clinton. 
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local matters 



Once Too Quiet, Trendy Winooski 
Has a New Problem: Noise 


BY MARK DAVIS 

W inooski City Manager 
Katherine Decarreau and 
her predecessors spent years 
grappling with big problems. 
They searched for companies willing to 
invest in the hulking, abandoned mills along 
the Winooski River that seemed a cruel re- 
minder of how far the city had fallen. They 
struggled to draw visitors to a downtown 
bereft of dining and entertainment options. 
They coped with a shaky property tax 
base, while neighboring Burlington, Essex 
Junction and Colchester all thrived. 

But in the last few months, Decarreau 
has been dealing with a dilemma that 
stems from fixing all of those ills: com- 
plaints that there is too much noise being 
generated in the now-hopping downtown. 

"An old boss of mine once said, 'The 
best you can get in life is having a better 
problem to solve,'" Decarreau said. “For 
years, we were criticized for nothing hap- 
pening, and now things are happening. 
That's abetter problem to have.” 

But it is a problem nonetheless. 

Last month, a group of residents from 
the Cascades Riverfront Condominiums 
expressed concern that neighboring 
Waterworks Food + Drink restaurant 
planned to offer outdoor seating for up to 
70 patrons in the summer. On behalf of 
the Cascades Condominium Association, 
residents Kate Savelyeva and Nancy 
Blasberg wrote to Decarreau and the city 
council questioning the decision to permit 
2 Waterworks to serve on the riverwalk area, 
jh which is public space. 

Si The Cascades, where two-bedroom 
§ units go for around $250,000, bills itself 
5 as offering “the finest in upscale city 
2 neighborhood living,” and being “fully 
integrated into the lively downtown area.” 
“We believe it is important for us and 
S for the value of our property to better un- 
" derstand the city's plans," the letter said. 
9 Blasberg did not respond to a request for 
5 comment. Savelyeva declined to answer 
° questions. 

° Meanwhile, city officials have periodi- 
cally received complaints in recent months 
w from other downtown residents. Interim 
< Police Chief Rick Hebert recently held a 
z community meeting to talk about noise 
> from concerts at the Monkey House and 
1/1 other bars, and city councilors are debating 
whether to alter the downtown decibel- 
level limit or impose other restrictions, 
g Nobody is getting exactly what they 
£ want, Decarreau said. 

5 “We think we can achieve perfection 
< and get everybody in a room and make ev- 
g erybody delighted with a single consensus- 
5 building moment, but it doesn’t happen 


that way,” Decarreau said. “You will never 
achieve 100 percent satisfaction in any 
solution. As soon as government gets in- 
volved, it’s because there’s a dispute.” 

Waterworks owner David Abdoo 
said the controversial outdoor seating is 
vital to his business plan. The lure of al 
fresco riverfront dining will bring in rev- 
enue to offset the cost of transforming the 
7,500-square-foot restaurant space, which 
had been empty for about decade before 
Abdoo and his partners opened last year. 

“For me, the investment in a space like 
this, the margins are so small, you have to 
generate a profit to grow, and the big draw 
here is a beautiful spot on the river," Abdoo 

In response to his neighbors, city hall 
got Abdoo to promise to clear away outdoor 
patrons by 10 p.m. — two hours earlier than 
he can legally serve. 

The compromise is fair, according to 
Abdoo. 

“I’m very comfortable with the situa- 
tion,” he said. “You don’t want to come in 
and say, ‘I have a legal right to do it,’ and 
stay open until 2 a.m. I listened to their 
concerns. It’s about coexisting with every- 
body. We’re going to be together for a long 

Neighbors appear willing to drop 


their opposition. “The subject is closed 
now,” Savelyeva said. She declined further 
comment. 

On the other side of the traffic circle, 
Decarreau said, a few residents have voiced 
complaints about music from bands play- 
ing at the Monkey House. In response, city 
councilors recently considered amending 
an ordinance that would have lowered the 
acceptable volume from 100 to 70 decibels. 

But there was abigproblem: When police 
officers took their decibel meter downtown, 
they found that even during a relatively 
quiet afternoon, noise from the surrounding 
area and vehicular traffic on the roundabout 
already surpassed 70 decibels. 

And if the city imposed a higher limit — 
say, 85 decibels — police officers would be 
responsible for responding to complaints 
and measuring the sound levels. The pros- 
pect was not appealing to the cops. 

“The reason I held the forum was, I was 
trying to come up with a better solution 
than calling the police,” Hebert said. “The 
businesses are very open to working with 
us. They don't want to be bad neighbors. 
We’re trying to get people to see both sides.” 

Monkey House owner Ryan Smith said 
he and other downtown business owners 
are trying to be considerate while preserv- 
ing their need to keep the downtown vital. 


“It’s been a civil conversation,” he said. 
“We want to be good neighbors, but we 
don’t want to impede our success. Most 
people understand. It’s tough to find a 
compromise in a small city that is growing 
so quickly, to make sure everyone is suc- 
cessful and everyone is comfortable.” 

On Monday night, the city council 
was ready to adopt an agreement that 
would have kept the decibel meters on the 
shelves. Venues with entertainment per- 
mits for live music or “amplified sound” 
would have been required to close their 
windows and doors by 10 p.m. on week- 
nights; on weekends, by midnight. 

But Smith told councilors he was un- 
comfortable with the strict time limits in 
that compromise. If it was an especially 
warm night, or if a quiet band was playing, 
Smith argued, he shouldn’t be forced to 
close his windows. He said he preferred a 
case-by-case approach. 

“Our track record is that 100 times out 
of 100, when police come to our establish- 
ment and ask us to close our doors, we’ve 
done it,” Smith said, describing the pro- 
posed rule as “close-minded. I don’t think 
what’s on that paper right now is fair.” 

Instead of making a decision, coun- 
cilors asked Decarreau to research a new 
proposed ordinance that would address 



Smith’s concerns. Limits on decibel levels, 
Decarreau said, may be considered again. 
The council is scheduled to revisit the 
issue later this month. 

Winooski's noise problems may seem 
unremarkable, even trivial, compared to 
those on Burlington's bustling Church 
Street. But in the last few years, Winooski 
has become a trendy, less expensive alter- 
native to Burlington for many young pro- 
fessionals, and nearly a dozen restaurants 
and bars around the downtown round- 
about are packed with patrons nearly 
every night. 

The city spawned one of Vermont's 
hippest music events. Last weekend, the 
fifth annual Waking Windows festival 
drew several thousand people downtown 
to hear dozens of bands over three days. 
Some city' streets were closed, and fans 
flocked to an outdoor stage. The music 
could be heard several blocks away. 

The festival’s organizers obtained per- 
mits without a hitch — not one citizen or 
business opposed the festival, Decarreau 

FOR YEARS WE WERE 
CRITICIZED FOR NOTHING 
HAPPENING, AND NOW 

THINGS ARE HAPPENING. 

KATHERINE DECARREAU. 

WINOOSKI CITY MANAGER 


said. The Winooski Police Department 
said there were no noise complaints as- 
sociated with the event. 

Meanwhile, city leaders are turning 
their attention to other areas of the city, 
and have started drafting regulations in 
three so-called "gateway areas” where 
they hope to see more commercial and 
residential development. The recent 
downtown noise debate, officials said, will 
guide any growth. 

For example, Hebert suggested that 
while designing master plans for the 
gateways, acoustics should be considered 
more carefully. City officials believe the 
way the downtown buildings have been 
designed and laid out has created some- 
thing of a noise tunnel that runs from the 
traffic circle through Winooski Falls Way, 
where the Cascades and other condo com- 
plexes are located. Those who construct 
new buildings might be required to install 
more effective soundproofing measures. 

Regardless, Decarreau said, Winooski 
must continue to lure more businesses 
if it is to remain healthy. “I don’t think 
anybody is trying to curtail it,” Decarreau 
said. “They're trying to maintain a quality 
of life.”® 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com, 
86S-1020, ext. 23, or @Davis7D 
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PROSECUTORS PROBLEM 

Paul Heintz completely missed the 
point in his concerns about new deputy 
state’s attorneys [Fair Game, “Neighbor 
in Need,” April 29]. The problem is not 
ethical but rather brute stupidity. Given 
the definition of the problem as "a 
statewide increase in drug crimes” our 
governor, attorney general and senators 
think the solution is to hire more pros- 
ecutors! Presumably they can prosecute 
more addicts and we can send them to 
jail for a long time. Then we can build 
more prisons, hire more guards and 
parole officers, or send more money out 
of state. And of course this will solve the 
problem because we all know how well 
mass incarceration of addicts works. 
The French statesman Talleyrand put 
it succinctly three centuries ago: "It's 
worse than a crime, it's a blunder.” More 
recently it's been, “When you’re in a 
hole, the first thing is to stop digging.” 

Michael Hechmer 
WESTFORD 


TOO MUCH CORN 

Katie Flagg addressed one side of the 
lake pollution story in [“Sacred Cows,” 
April 1]; Vermont is trying to control 
something that is almost uncontrollable. 
Meanwhile, the elephant in the room is 
corn. Too much corn is being planted 
— primarily by big factory 



Mexico is attributed to com grown on 
upper Mississippi farmlands. Corn is 
known to be a highly polluting crop, and 
what is happening in the Gulf of Mexico 
can well be happening in St. Albans Bay. 
The feds and our state must know that, 
and still they push com. 

Subsidized com is like a drug Once 
the farmer gets onto it, it is very difficult 
to get off. I believe the subsidies should 
be switched to hay and grass to develop 
a runoff-resistant sod. Of course the 
subsidy money probably comes from 
the com and chemical lobbies, so they 
would, of course, resist. 

George Boomhower 
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Shumlin Signs Gun Bill 


Gov. Peter Shumlin has long argued that Vermont's gun laws dont need 
changing. But on Friday, he signed new firearm restrictions into law. 

Shumlin said the bill. S.141, was "a shadow of the legislation that I ob- 
jected to at the beginning of the legislative session." He chose to sign the 
bill in private, rather than make it a public ceremony. 

Some gun owners dropped their opposition to the bill that makes It a 
crime for felons to possess firearms under state law. just as it is under fed- 
eral law, and requires courts to report the names of those with dangerous 
mental Illness to a federal database that gun dealers check before selling 

Others remained strongly opposed and urged Shumlin to veto. 

Shumlin issued a written statement Friday afternoon announcing he’d 
signed the bill and explaining his reasoning: "Vermonters know that I feel 
that Vermont's gun laws make sense for our state. We in Vermont have a 
culture of using guns to care for and manage our natural resources in a re- 
spectful way that has served us well." But he added, this legislation "makes 
common-sense changes, similar to the ones that I supported to prohibit 
guns on school grounds, and that is why i signed it." 



Gun-safety advocates had hoped to expand background checks to in- 
clude gun sales conducted online and at gun shows. Legislators dropped 
that from the bill in the face of strong opposition from gun-rights activists. 
1 On Friday, supporters of gun-safety measures said the new law would 
H help keep guns out of the wrong hands. 

^ Gun Sense Vermont issued a written statement ‘This proves that re- 
o spect for the Second Amendment can go hand-ln-hand with gun violence 
w prevention, and that lawmakers don't have to choose one over the other," it 
ia read. "For years, guns have been the third rail of Vermont politics, but that is 

no longer the case." 

TERRI HALLENBECK 


Hackathon Urges Burlington to Go 
for the Gigabits 


Burlington residents have access 
to super-fast internet Burlington 
Telecom built a fiber-to-home 
network throughout most of the 



fast as one gigabit per second. 


But what can you do with that 
blazing speed? App developers, 
entrepreneurs and community 
development specialists are still 
trying to figure that out. 

The question was at the 
heart of GigHacks, a three-day 





multi-city hackathon that took 
place last weekend in five communities across the 
country, including the Queen City. The event was 
sponsored in part by Burlington Telecom and also by 
US Ignite, a federally and privately funded initiative 
that connects the country's gigabit-speed networks 
and helps cities leverage them for economic gain. 
GigHack participants in Burlington were linked up 
via video conferencing with participants In Charlotte, 
N.C.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Kansas City, Mo.; and San 
Francisco, Calif. They ail aimed to envision apps that 
would take advantage of these cities’ gigabit-speed 
networks. 

The ultimate goal: to turn these projects into 
ventures that create jobs and enhance economic 
development, perhaps giving rise to the next 
Dealer.com. The company, whose 800-plus employ- 
ees create online marketing solutions for auto deal- 
ers, hosted GigHacks at its Pine Street HO. 

At the GigHacks launch on Friday evening, 
Stephen Barradough, BTs interim general manager, 
told about 30 hackers the city's high-speed infra- 
structure is the most important contributor to eco- 
nomic development "since the Industrial Revolution." 

"I see the potential that could be here for this city, 
if it wanted to grab it," he said. 

The GigHackers came from varied walks of life. 
Soon-to-retire Burlington Police Chief Michael 
Schirling pitched several ideas, including one for a 
police-training simulation that would show officers 
how to respond better in tense situations like those 


that led to recent deaths of black men in Baltimore , 
Md.. and Ferguson, Mo. 

Adam Provost a technology integrator for the 
Burlington School District envisioned a system to 
connect middle and high school students with par- 
ticular Interests — solar energy, perhaps, or speed 
sailing — with experts in universities or the business 
world who specialize in those areas. 

After the participants had spent a weekend de- 
signing and testing their ideas using the high-speed 
network, they presented them in Dealer.com's roof- 
top conference room. A large video screen showed 
theirfellow GigHackers in other cities. 

A group that proposed to deliver the “future 
of civic of engagement' won Burlington's Most 
Innovative award. Zev Averbach and other members 
of the Burlington Python User Group pledged to 
help busy people keep track of current-event topics 
that interest them. With the group's high-speed 
speech-searching app called TappL users would 
plug a keyword into their computer, tablet or smart- 
phone and immediately jump to the spot that word 
is mentioned in the Video of a city council meeting. 
Congressional testimony or speech on YouTube. 

"Programming, for me. is like a serious hobby, and 
I’d like to make it more of my profession," Averbach 
said, adding that the GigHacks event provided 
inspiration. 

He added: "The other pitches that I heard, several 
of them were really exciting." 

CAROLYN SHAPIRO 


Trooper Defends ‘Egregious’ Facebook Posts — Online 


A Vermont State Police trooper who resigned 
after authorities opened an investigation into 
what they called his "egregious" Facebook posts 
took to the social media site to defend himself. 

Jonathan Graham, who was a corporal, 
said that Vermont State Police officials had 
threatened to fire him, and that he resigned 
Thursday even though he in "no way" accepted 
their decision. Termination is over the top 
and a reaction to some hyper sensitive citi- 
zens," he wrote on his Facebook page. 

On Thursday, Col. Tom LEsperance and 
Public Safety Commissioner Keith Flynn 
said an internal investigation into Graham's 
posts had determined that many of them 


"rose to a level of extreme concern for the 
Vermont State Police." Their statement 
"Not only were there alleged 
of the departments 
media policy, but also there were alleged 
violations of Vermont State Police's code 
of conduct." 

On Graham's public Facebook page, > 
he mocked expressions of homosexuality, 
criticized a teenager who posted negative 
comments on social media after Graham 
pulled him over and poked fun at former 
Olympian Bruce Jenner, who has been un- 
dergoing gender reassignment procedures. 
"First step to become a woman: Drive like one,' 



Graham did not respond to a message 
seeking comment but his daughter defended 
him in a letter published in the Rutland 
saying "forced resignation is far too 
harsh a punishment for my dad's actions." 

WCAX-TV reported that Graham of 
Springfield was a 15-year state police vet- 
eran who worked out of the Rockingham 
barracks. He's also a member of the U.S. 
Coast Guard. In 2009, Graham was honored 
with a lifesaving award at the Statehouse 
for rescuing a young girl from drowning. 

To see screen shots of Graham's 
Facebook posts, read Mark Davis' complete 
write-up at sevendaysvt.com. 


MARK DAVIS 
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Vermont Vets’ Home Seeks Funding 
— and a More Predictable Future 


P arked outside a gray clapboard 
house in Pawlet Village, the green 
Korean War-era jeep was a dead 
giveaway. “Come on in,” Steve 
Leach called out to a reporter. The bearded 
61-year-old Army veteran led the way 
through a foyer adorned with rifles, sabers 
and canteens and past a mannequin wear- 
ing an infantry uniform. In the sitting room, 
military banners hung over the windows, 
blocking most of the late-aftemoon light. 

Leach settled into a big armchair. "I’m 
nervous,” he confessed, explaining he 
didn’t want to say anything that would 
adversely impact the Vermont Veterans' 
Home — the subject of our interview. His 
father, a World War n veteran, spent his 
final days at the Bennington facility, as did 
many of his uncles and cousins. 

A former state commander of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars and now chair 
of its Veterans Home Committee, Leach 
is worried about the state’s relationship 
to this special nursing home that serves 
veterans of military service, their spouses 
and “gold star” parents who've lost a son or 
daughter in the line of duty. 

The state-owned facility, which has 
been around for more than a century, op- 
erates on $22 million a year. The money 
comes from Medicaid reimbursements, the 


federal Department of Veterans Affairs, a 
state appropriation and those residents who 
can afford to pay for their care. How much 
Vermont contributes has become a peren- 
nial subject of state budget discussions. 

The legislature and the Shumlin ad- 
ministration have been working all winter 
to close a $113 million state budget gap. 
The state’s financial crisis, which dates 
back to the Great Recession, has coincided 
with hard times at the home. WH has lost 
$240,000 in federal funding since 2012 
because inspectors found deficiencies in 
supervision and documentation. The facil- 
ity remains on probation with the Centers 
for Medicare and Medicaid Services. 

As the number of patients has dropped, 
so have WH’s revenues. The hospital has 
also failed to collect $1 million for medical 
care it provided but was never paid for. 
The combination accounts for the fact that 
WH is requesting $5.89 million from the 
state for the upcoming budget year — $4.4 
million more than in 2013. 

Rep. Kitty Toll (D-Danville) noted cor- 
rectly that WH’s state appropriation "has 
grown rapidly in such a short time,” and she 
is the House Appropriations Committee 
member charged with making funding 
recommendations about the home to the 
full panel. “We can't afford an additional 


half million or a million 
each year,” she warned. 

In March, lawmakers 
suggested that the home 
could be privatized, sold 
or even closed. Neither 
the House nor the Senate 
budget bills recommends 
any of those scenarios, 
but the discussion sent a 
tremor through the vet- 
erans’ community. 

“We can’t let go of 
this place,” said Leach, 
a Vietnam-era vet who 
missed deployment 
to Southeast Asia but 
wound up disabled be- 
cause of a back injury. “The state made a 
promise, and the state needs to keep the 
promise ... A vet should be able to expect to 
have a place to be taken care of when they 
can't take care of themselves.” 

Two members of the House commit- 


down. Pursuing privatization would take 
more than a year. 

Rep. Mary Morrissey (R-Bennington) 
believes the memo swayed the panel’s view, 
which is reflected in the House budget bill 
that provides the full $5.9 million requested. 
The same proposed legislation directs a 
working group to look at alternative ways to 
operate the home. By January, it’s supposed 
to recommend how WH could "achieve 
self-sustaining fiscal operation and require 
no additional state support by 2018.” 

The study would be the third on the facil- 
ity in as many years. In the first, a consultant 
hired by the Shumlin administration raised 
questions about the home’s management- 
staff relations, the adequacy of its marketing 
and the financial expertise of its administra- 
tors. Last year, the secretary of administra- 
tion produced a report for the legislature 
that recommended downsizing — that is, 
decreasing the number of beds to more ac- 
curately reflect the number of patients. 

“It is the second oldest home in the 
country,” said Joseph Krawczyk, president 
of the WH’s board of trustees. In 1884, it 
was the legislature’s attempt to meet the 
needs of Civil War veterans. Lawmakers 
set up a board of trustees and appropri- 
ated $10,000. The home admitted its first 
resident in 1887. 

Today, WH is a sprawling brick struc- 
ture with 196 staffers who provide care to 
130 residents: 60 patients in two dementia 
units known as Freedom Village; 62 in the 
skilled-nursing wings; and eight in assisted 

Until last fall, the home was licensed 
for 171 beds. “We saw the population de- 
cline. There was no way 
we were going to fill 171,” 
said Krawczyk, a retired 
Army colonel and former 
Bennington legislator. In 
concert with the Shumlin 
administration's recom- 
mendation, the trustees 
voted last fall to reduce 
the number of licensed 
beds to 130. That saved 
about $200,000 a year. 
All nursing homes pay 


$4.4 MILLION MOKE 
THAN IN 2013. 


a the s 


whether the beds are 
occupied or empty. The 
money helps the state 
draw more federal dol- 
lars for health care. 

With fewer licensed beds, administra- 
tors could cut the workforce. “We had 30 
vacant positions we didn't fill,” Krawczyk 
said. Thanks to two retirements, he said, 
“We only had to lay off three.” 

Administrators also tried to collect 
overseeing military affairs prepared from residents who refused to pay for their 
a memo for budget writers to explain the treatment on grounds that vets should get 
implications of privatizing or closing the free health care. While three-quarters of 
home. It pointed out that the Department residents qualify for Medicaid, those with 


of Veterans Affairs would expect 
reimbursed $11 million for recent capital 
investments if the facility were to shut 


financial resources are expected to pay. 
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Vermont Vet Home « P .zi 

“I wrote a letter to them all,” Krawczyk 
said. “I tell people there is no free lunch 
out there.” In January, the home took a 
former resident to court, seeking $204,277 
in unpaid bills. The court recently granted 
the facility an order of default after the 
veteran, Mark Greenberg, failed to re- 
spond to the lawsuit. WH won the case 
but has yet to collect a dime. 

Until that and other things change, 
WH is running in the red. 

CEO Melissa Jackson explained that 
Medicaid reimburses WH $245 a day per 
resident, while patient costs average $425 
a day. Even supplementary funds from the 
federal Department of Veterans Affairs 
can’t close the gap. 

Workers, most of whom are full-time 
unionized state employees, earn a lot of 
overtime, too. That’s because there aren’t 
part-timers to cover for their holidays, 
weekends, vacation, family and sick leave. 
While the home can't control the provi- 
sions of the union contract, Krawczyk 
emphasizes the positive: It’s a stable 
workforce that, according to patient sur- 
veys, delivers high-quality care. 

During a tour, Krawczyk introduced 
Jennie LaBrake, clinical care coordinator 
in an Alzheimer's unit. She was recently 
recognized for working there 24 years. “I 
just love the vets,” she said, walking among 
the men hanging out at the nurses’ station. 
"They have lots of history, lots of stories.” 
She shrugged off Krawczyk’s mention of 
her length of service, pointing across the 
hall to a colleague with nearly 30 years at 
the home. “The longevity tells you some- 
thing,” LaBrake said: “It is a good place.” 

Patient satisfaction matters to 
Krawczyk, in part because he has family at 
the home. In another wing, he saw his aunt, 
a resident, chatting with her daughter in 
a sunny sitting area overlooking a deck. 
Bottom line, he said, “In order to operate 
this home, we need some new revenue." 

That’s a tall order these days. The 
Shumlin administration proposed direct- 
ing profits from the Vermont Lottery’s 
new gaming consoles to the facility — but 
lawmakers and veterans objected. 

Don Keelan, an Arlington accountant 
and retired Marine, publicly returned his 
Vermont National Defense medal — twice 


— over what he called "degrading" sug- 
gestions that gambling should become a 
source of funding. He argues that the state 
should prioritize support for the home — 
“$10 million, if that is what it takes.” 

Keelan’s brother was a patient at WH 
until his death. “He got great care,” Keelan 
said. In his office, where a reception-room 
bookcase holds war volumes and military 
art, Keelan offered ideas to secure the fa- 
cility's future. First, he said, the legislature 
and the board have to be able to answer 
questions such as: Will the demand for 
beds rise as Vietnam vets age, or will a 
home-care trend prevail? 

Second: The home doesn’t market itself. 
“They have one of the best Alzheimer’s 
units around, and yet they don’t promote 
it,” he said. 

Lastly, the free publicity is mostly bad, 
Keelan said: “When the legislature is de- 
bating whether to fund the place, what 
does this tell people who are thinking of 
coming here? Everything that is going on 
now creates a cloud, a dark cloud. That is 
the thing that really hurts the place.” 

Sen. Dick Sears (D-Bennington) agrees 
the home’s future needs to be settled. 
“My goal is not to have this battle every 
year,” he said. Sears sits on the Senate 
Appropriations Committee and won sup- 
port from his colleagues to fully fund the 
facility' and to take out the House provi- 
sion about self-sufficiency by 2018. “There 
is going to be some state support,” he said. 

Back in Pawlet, Leach, who spent 20 
years in the Army, was more specific: “It 
is the wish of the VFW that the Vermont 
Veterans’ Home become a line item in the 
state budget.” 

Meanwhile, he’s focused on spread- 
ing the word about the home to veterans 
and their families. That explains the jeep 
parked in front of his house. He planned to 
drive it to the VFWs 52nd Annual Loyalty 
Day Parade last Sunday in Rutland to pro- 
mote the vet’s home. 

“There is no place like home, but that 
place is as close to home as there is,” Leach 
said. He added, “I’m probably five years 
from going there myself." ® 

Contact: nancy@sevendaysvt.com, 
343-9288 
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Middlebury Author Pens a 
Provocative Comic Book About Race 


BY XIAN CHI 


i-WAREN 


R ace is a topic that saturates 
news media, movies, books 
and the American Zeitgeist 
these days. But back in 2008, 
publishers wouldn’t bite when jeremy 
holt began pitching “Southern Dog" 
— a four-part comic-book series that 
involves panic attacks, werewolves, high 
school crushes and the Ku Klux Klan, 
among other things. 

“Everybody rejected it," said Holt, 
32, sipping a whiskey at the Lobby in 
Middlebury one recent Sunday evening. 
“Nobody wanted to do a story about race." 

After years of vicissitudes such as 
rejected pitches and failed collabora- 
tions, Holt saw all four issues of his 
series published in 2012 by Action Lab 
Entertainment. Illustrated by Italian 
artist Alex Diotto, “Southern Dog” 
became a runaway indie success. A critic 
at ComicBookBin wrote that it was “one 
of the most interesting reads to come 
along in the form of a mainstream comic 
book in quite some time." “Southern 
Dog” has been recommended on numer- 
ous comics websites and has sold out 
in retail outlets including Burlington’s 



Earth Prime Comics. Action Lab 
rereleased the series as a graphic 
novel last fall. 

“I think most people want to 
believe [racism is] gone,” Holt said. 
“But it’s not. When ‘Southern Dog’ 
was reissn 
cided with 

illustrated what I’ve always believed 
It still happens; we just want to 
lieve that we’re evolved now.” 

“Southern Dog” is a coming-of-a 
story set in the contemporary Sou 
Fort Payne, Ala., to be specific. Its main 
character is a teenager named Jasper 
whose values don’t align with his dad’s 
commitment to white supremacy. 
Within the first 20 pages, a werewolf 
bites Jasper while he is reluctantly 
hunting with his gun-toting father and 
older brother in the backwoods. He ig- 
nores the wound but soon learns he has 
been permanently altered: In high-stress 
situations — not at the full moon — he 
transforms. 

Adolescence is tough for everyone, 
but Jasper is having a hell of a time. For 
one thing, he’s got a maybe-requited 


[FERGUSON] ILLUSTRATED WHAT I'VE 
ALWAYS BELIEVED: IT STILL HAPPENS; 
WE JUST WANTTO BELIEVE THAI 
WE RE EVOLVED NOW. 

JEREMY HOLT 

fought off a group of Klansmen. “The 
imagery was really vivid, but I didn't 
know what to do about it," he recalled. 
The year was 2008; Barack Obama was 
running for president, and Holt had 
observed the noxious racist commen- 
tary circulating in the media and on the 
internet. Curious, he began researching 
Klan activity and the history of the orga- 
nization; that, in turn, got his storytell- 
ing muscles working. 

The author is no stranger to the 
South — or to racism. “I’ve experienced 
it in just about every city,” said Holt, who 
is Asian American. He’s certainly lived 
in a lot of places: Adopted and raised 
by white parents — along with his two 
brothers; they're triplets — Holt spent 
his childhood moving around the globe 
with his family. His father’s job brought 


crush on a pretty black girl at school 
Then his family and peer group start 
dragging him to Klan meetings. What’s 
a teenage werewolf to do? 

The premise of “Southern Dog” came 
to Holt as a dream in which a werewolf 


New Chapter: North Country Books 
Reopens With a Store in Winooski 



BY KEN PICARD 

W inooski may not be the 
retail mecca of Chittenden 
County, but local biblio- 
philes now have another 
good reason to shop the Onion City. 
north country books, a longtime pur- 
veyor of used and antiquarian books, has 
reopened a physical store for those who 
prefer to thumb through books before 
buying them. Unlike the store’s previous 
incarnations in downtown Burlington, 
the new Winooski space is sunlit, airy 
and — much to the delight of owner mark 
ciufo — above ground. 

The nearly 1,500-square-foot store, 
which opened in early March with 7,000 
to 8,000 titles, is located on Cascade 
Way between Winooski's two parking- 
garage entrances, a block from the 
roundabout. (The store’s actual address, 
25 Winooski Falls Way, is a bit mislead- 
ing, Ciufo admits with a sigh.) The 


new store marks North Country Books’ 
return to brick-and-mortar sales after 
nearly seven years of doing business 
exclusively online. 


“It was tough for me to sell out of 
my home and do the same thing day 
after day,” explains Ciufo, a soft-spoken, 
55-year-old Middlebury native. “Books 


are something I want to share, some- 
thing I want people to see. So having a 
bricks-and-mortar shop is exciting. Not 
everybody is interested, but people who 
really like this place make it worthwhile.” 

For 14 years, Ciufo owned and oper- 
ated North Country Books in subterra- 
nean locations in downtown Burlington: 
First on Cherry Street from 1994 to 1996, 
and then at the top of Church Street, in 
Richardson Place, from 1996 to 2008. 

“When Borders opened [in 1998], my 
sales dropped. Really dropped,” Ciufo 
recalls. But at about the same time. 
North Country Books’ internet sales 
"really took off,” he says, and more than 
compensated for the sales Ciufo lost to 
Borders and other competitors. “It was 
very, very encouraging to be able to con- 
tinue doing what I was doing at the same 
location,” he says. 

Nonetheless, by the mid-2000s, Ciufo 
decided he'd had enough of working in 
basements. Though his 4,000-square- 
foot bookstore was carpeted and well 
lit, Ciufo knew many potential custom- 
ers didn’t venture down those stairs. As 
he puts it, “For youngsters, it was kind 
of creepy.” 
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them to Singapore, Norway, England 
and, finally, to Texas, where Holt com- 
pleted high school. He went on to attend 
Savannah College of Art and Design in 
Georgia, where he studied film. 

Holt realized soon after graduating 
that he wasn’t interested in film as a 
career. “I knew it wasn’t what I wanted,” 
he said. “It was like doing a job, a chore.” 
He moved to New York City and worked 
jobs that didn’t pay well. When one of 
his brothers gave him a comic book, he 
was smitten. 

"He handed me ‘[BATMAN:] The 
Dark Knight Returns’ by Frank Miller,” 
Holt recalled, citing a classic comic 
book. “And I was just so blown away 
by it I remember asking him, ‘So is this 
what comic books are today?’” And he 
was like, ‘No, that’s 20 years old.’” 

Holt, who'd always had a knack for 
storytelling, began writing. “I like tell- 
ing stories,” he said simply. “I don’t have 
to convince myself to do it." However, it 
took several years — and story attempts 
— to break into the industry. 

Now Holt has several projects in 
the works and is actively building his 


network of collaborators and friends in 
the comic book industry. He’s promot- 
ing “Southern Dog” at national Comic 
Cons and bookstore events throughout 
Vermont. Holt moved to the Green 
Mountain State two years ago when his 
wife got a job at Middlebury College. 
By day he works in tech support for 
Addison County elementary schools; by 
night he writes comics. 

Asked how Vermont audiences have 
responded to his tale of racism in the 
South, Holt said they have been more re- 
ceptive than many prospective custom- 
ers he encounters at events around the 
country'. He added that Vermonters are 
game to take a chance on a lesser-known 
author once they find out he’s a local boy. 

“Honestly, in Vermont, the thing 
I’ve realized is that everybody supports 
local,” he said. “I thought that only 
pertained to food! But I’ve realized it 
pertains to everything.” © 

INFO 


So, in June 2008, Ciufo closed the 
Burlington store, gave away many of 
his books and unloaded another 10,000 
titles for a mere $100. “There are a lot of 
books out there that aren’t necessarily 
salable,” he explains. “Books will sell, 
but finding the right customers can take 

An inveterate collector 
of rare and out-of-print 
books, Ciufo retained 
about 6,000 of his most 
salable titles in his two- 
bedroom Winooski condo 
and another 5,000 in 
long-term storage. He 
continued to sell those 
online — until, earlier this 
year, he realized he missed 
interacting with custom- 
ers face-to-face. 

Though the new North Country 
Books is just a stone’s throw from 
Winooski’s Community College of 
Vermont campus, Ciufo predicts that 
college students will make up only a 
small percentage of his customers. As if 
to prove him wrong, two CCV students 
enter the store during our conversation 


and purchase books. All the while, 
Ciufo's Amazon parrot, Booker, watches 
the transactions silently from his own- 
er’s shoulder. 

Like Ciufo’s previous stores, this one 
offers an eclectic mix of titles not often 
found in mainstream bookstores. North 
Country Books has sec- 
tions devoted to Marxism, 
organized labor, French- 
language books printed 
in Canada, and German 
and French titles printed 
in France. Ciufo even has 
a shelf of books by Bob 
Keeshan, aka Captain 
Kangaroo. 

In addition to his 
impressive collection of 
antiquarian books, some 
of which date back to the 
1600s, Ciufo sells historical posters, 
maps, greeting cards and other ephem- 
era, especially those related to Vermont 
and New England history. 

“My specialty is, I don’t specialize. I 
am a generalist,” he says. “However, I do 
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ONSTAGE: LOCAL THEATER NEWS 

If you google "dangerous 
women," you'll likely come up 
with lists of bad babes. That 
is decidedly not the theme of 
Most Dangerous Women, a 
staged reading taking place 
this weekend at north end 
studio a in Burlington. But its 
women have most definitely 
been subversive. Sponsored 
by the local chapter of the 
Women's International League 
for Peace and Freedom, the 
performances on Saturday and 
Sunday document a century 
of ladies who have defied 
the establishment with a 
multitude of actions. 

The multimedia production 
honors the 100 th anniversary 
of WILPF with a combination 
of speeches, media headlines, 
poetry and music, as well as 10 
local actresses depicting some 
80 heroines. Those include 
contemporary Nobel Peace 
Prize winners jody williams of 
Vermont, Malala Yousafzai of Pakistan 
and Wangari Maathai of Kenya. Other 
women emerge from the pages of 
history books, such as Jeannette 
Rankin of Montana, who in 1916 became 
the first woman to be elected to the 
U.S. House of Representatives: and 
Jane Addams (1860-1935), a pioneering 
American settlement social worker and 
suffragist In 1931, Addams was the first 
woman to win a Nobel Peace Prize. 

The Vermont debut of the play 
is directed by co-author jan maher, 
who teaches at Burlington College, 
with musical direction by Vermont 
composer and educator matthew 
larocca. Happy Mother's Day! 



Last week, with considerable fanfare, 
three of Vermont's professional theater 
companies — Dorset theatre festival 

NORTHERN STAGE and WESTON PLAYHOUSE 

theatre company — announced an 
upcoming collaboration: Together 
they'll bring British playwright Alan 
Ayckbourn's The Norman Conquests to 
their stages in 2016. Artistic directors 

DINA JANIS, CAROL DUNNE and STEVE 

stettler. respectively, opted to hold 
their press conference at Dorset's 
marble house project, a grand renovated 
estate that provides artist residencies 
and workshops. That's because 
Ayckbourn's comic trilogy, written in 
1973 and since produced worldwide, is 
set at an English country house. 

The three interrelated stories center 
on assistant librarian and would-be 
lothario Norman, who aims to seduce 


r the course of a summer 
weekend. Even with a couple of other 
characters, the trilogy has a small 
cast, representative of the kind of 
intimate theater experience for which 
Ayckbourn is known. 

How will the Vermont theater 
companies share Conquests? First of all, 
they'll share a director, cast and creative 
team. (Those have yet to be selected.) 
Northern Stage will present the first 
play of the trilogy, Living Together, as its 
final production of the 2015-16 season. 
That segment takes place in the country 
home’s living room. At the beginning 
of its summer 2016 season, Dorset will 
mount the second play. Table Manners, 
which is set in the dining room. In July, 
Weston will conclude the trio with 
Round and Round the Garden, which is 
set in — wait for it — the manor’s garden. 

The theater companies will jointly 
market the Ayckbourn plays and 
provide incentives for viewers to see 


all three. That's not the end of 
the collaboration: The ADs said 
they aim to continue pooling 
resources and have begun 
plans for a regional festival of 
new work in 2017. Stay tuned. 

Who among us doesn't wish for 
more time to get stuff done? 
That's certainly a big deal 
for artists, who need hours 
to dedicate themselves to a 
dance, theatrical work or body 
of writing. Enter the Vermont 
Artists' Space Grant, awarded 
by the flynn center for the 
performing arts in Burlington. 
As the name indicates, it's a 
grant exclusively for Vermont 
artists that provides the 
recipient with space — in one 
of the Flynn's studios — and 60 
hours of creation time, 
women The grant's latest recipient is 
Essex Junction playwright carole 
vastafolley. Theatergoers may 

production of her The Family of Ewe at 

MAIN STREET LANDING BLACK BOX. Like that 

play, Vasta Folley’s work-in-progress, The 
Seymour Sisters, has an all-female cast 
The two principals are fiftysomething 
siblings who have become estranged. 
The play explores, among other things, 
just what it means to be family in one's 
older years. 

Vasta Folley has used her 10-week 
grant period to develop The Seymour 
Sisters' characters and storyline 
and workshop its scenes. You can 
weigh in at a "talkback" following the 
performance on Saturday, May 30. 

PAMELA POLSTON 

INFO 

MOST DANGEROUS WOMEN’ 

Saturday, May 9, 7 p.m., and Sunday, 
May 10, 2 p.m., at North End Studio 
A in Burlington. $5. Tickets at 
Peace & Justice Center store or via 
brownpapertickets.com. 

THE NORMAN CONQUESTS' 

For more info about the Ayckbourn 
plays and other upcoming productions, 
visit dorsettheatrefestival.org, 
northernstage.org and 
westonplayhouse.org. 

THE SEYMOUR SISTERS' 
Work-in-progress by Carole Vasta 
Folley, Saturday, May 30, 7:30 p.m., at 
FlynnSpace in Burlington. $5 suggested 
donation. Q&A with the artists follows 
the show, flynncenter.org 
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have an abiding interest in anything 
having to do with Vermont.” 

Despite the new storefront, Ciufo 
says he’ll continue to maintain his online 
presence. 

“1 absolutely have to. I had no inten- 
tions of not doing so,” he says. “In fact, I 
had hoped that, by opening this store, I 
would actually spend more time on the 
internet listing my books. So I’m actu- 
ally doing more work now [online] than 
I was four months ago.” 

Some might question the wisdom of 
opening a physical bookstore in the age 
of Amazon and digital readers such as 
the Kindle. But Ciufo suggests that inde- 
pendent bookstores like his continue to 
hang on, if not thrive, in the face of such 
competition. He points to phoenix books’ 
recent decision to open a new store in 
Rutland as just the latest promising de- 
velopment in Vermont. Phoenix already 
has shops in Essex and Burlington. 

“The book is a perfect item for read- 
ing," Ciufo muses. “We have two hands, 
two arms; the reading distance is about 
right from our eyes... 

“It’s a beautiful object,” he continues. 
“People read books when they’re very, 
very young, and they may not remember 
everything, but those books stay with 
you. And that’s special. Not having that 
in your life is tragic.” ® 

Contact: ken@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 

North Country Books. 25 Winoski Falls Way, 

578-7568.biblio.com/bookstore/north- 

country-books-winooski 
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Find out what 
Sen. Sanders is 
up to this week at 
berniebeat.com » 


in facebook.com/BernieBeat 


< Bernie's 1987 folk album 
r "Bern This" trivia quiz 
t Multimedia timeline 
t Campaign map 
r Digitized archives 
from Vanguard Press 
and Vermont Times 
' Highlights from this year's 
national media coverage 


The U.S. Senate's most outspoken independent 
is running for president. How did he get this far? 
Retrace “Bernie's Journey” — from fist-pumping 
mayor of Burlington to skilled senatorial soloist. 
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T iny spaces may be the 21st cen- 
tury's hip habitats, but there’s 
actually nothing new about 
them. Burlington’s eclectic 
inventory of buildings includes at least 
a few in the 500-square-foot range — 
some of them occupied, some not, and 
most of them built 90 or more years ago. 

A local example that occupies a 
prominent location evokes a lot of WTF 
reactions, despite — or maybe because 
of — its Lilliputian dimensions. Every 
day, hundreds of motorists, cyclists and 
pedestrians pass the odd little structure 
on North Avenue situated diagonally 
across from the Burlington Police 
Department headquarters. Yet its front 
door is never open, and curious pass- 
ersby can't peek inside, because its win- 
dows have been covered with plywood 
for as long as anyone remembers. 

WTF is it? An opium den? The 
National Security Agency’s Vermont 
office? A camp used by invisible urban 
hunters? 

Nothing so romantic or weird. 

It’s a storage space for the tools of 
its owner, Andy Sheehan, who has lived 
next door in a red clapboard house for 
the past 23 years. A rare, and necessarily 
brief, tour of the tidy interior confirmed 
that the contents are entirely ordinary. 
There’s a table saw; a couple of exten- 
sion ladders laid across ceiling beams; 


a pegboard on which hang hammers, 
wrenches and other useful thingies; a 
power mower; a roll of insulation; and 

“It's a woodshop, I guess you could 
call it," said Sheehan, who works nights 
in the University of Vermont’s physical 
plant department. 

Sheehan isn’t sure how old the 
structure is, but he does know that the 
next-door house, which he also owns, 
was built around 1860. Bob Sabin, who 
has lived in a nearby house since 1972, 
said he’s heard that the place functioned 
in the 1920s as a grocery store. It must 
have been an especially small mom-and- 
pop. Mighty cold, too, because the space 
is unheated, although Sabin thinks it 
might once have had a propane hookup. 

The name “WANDA” is written in 
the concrete threshold of a door at the 
rear. Oh ho! So it’s a secret love nest? 

Not. 

“WANDA” is a memorial inscription 
for Sheehan’s beloved black cat — “the 
Queen of Ward 3,” he called her. The 
feline died six years ago. 

“I've thought of selling it,” Sheehan 
said of the frumpy, grayish cabin that’s 
structurally sturdy but badly in need of a 
paint job. “I’ve also thought of convert- 
ing it into an apartment. There’s been 
other plans, or dreams, too, but I’m OK 
with it the way it is.” 


Nearly 20 years ago, Mannie Lionni, 
a Burlington architect and activist, in- 
cluded a photo spread of tiny Burlington 
buildings in his irregularly published 
journal 05401. “They’re intriguing to 
me because they’re mysterious,” Lionni 
said in an interview. “Who uses them? I 
wonder. What’s their history?” 

One of the places he highlighted in 
the spread was a house at 125 Howard 
Street, around the corner from what 
is now Tomgirl Juice Co. on St. Paul 
Street. Alan Longe, its owner, said the 
roughly 600-square-foot brown house 
with a bright red door and a small set 
of windows has been in his family since 
1968. It was probably built in the 1920s, 
he figures, and may originally have 
served as a South End neighborhood 
barbershop. 

A tenant has lived in the house for 
several years, Longe said. He thinks the 
man is a ham-radio hobbyist, owing to 
the sizable antenna array on the roof. 
The tenant would not comment. 

Reg Lessor, owner of a tiny building 
at 179 Intervale Avenue in the Old North 
End, was more talkative. He currently 
uses the place as a garage, but in the 30 
years since he bought it, “there’s been 
all kinds of stuff stored in there,” Lesser 
said. “It used to be filled with junk TVs 
from a repair shop on Archibald Street. 
Christmas trees were sold out of it at 


one point. And someone was building 
English racing cars there for a year or 

In its next incarnation, the house 
is likely to be a storage space for the 
Chubby Muffin bakery and coffee shop 
across the way on Oak Street. The 
Muffin’s manager is ready to rent the 
space, Lessor said. 

A couple of blocks south at 129 
Intervale Avenue stands a diminutive 
structure that’s now attached to an 
adjoining home but looks like it might 
once have been a freestanding store. 

Indeed it was, confirmed Eileen 
Lemieux, who lives in the house that 
members of her family bought 90 years 
ago. That’s about 15 years after it and the 
adjoining space were built. Lemieux has 
traced the little building’s use back to 
1925, when Regis Petel opened a barber- 
shop there. A second barber, Benjamin 
Robair, subsequently operated it until 
1961, she said. 

“Little places are popular now,” Lionni 
said. “People should know, though, that 
there’s a history behind that. You can see 
it here in Burlington." © 


INFO 

Outraged, or merely curious, about 
something? Send your burning ques 
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Finding Redemption 


R ichard Bradley, 52, has worked a lot of jobs in his 
life. He’s spent time at Burger King and most of 
the fast-food joints in the Burlington area. He 
made a living for several years as an overnight 
janitor at the University of Vermont. But his all-time fa- 
vorite job, Bradley says, is the one he landed three years 
ago. He mans the redemption center at Sammy’s Quick 
Stop in Winooski. 

Customers drive or walk to 
the center — a tiny hut in the milt 

convenience store’s back park- ^Amt 

ing lot — and drop off piles of Richard Bradley 
unsorted glass bottles or cans 
that qualify, under the Vermont 
bottle bill, for a five-cent refund. 

Bradley’s job is to sort hundreds 
of bottles and cans each day into 
one of several bins. Each bin is 
designated for a different beer 01 
soft drink distributor, which will 
take back only its own bottles and 
cans. Bradley then tallies up the 
count for his customers and gives 
them slips indicating the amount they c 
inside the store. 

But his job involves more than that simple exchange, 
Bradley told Seven Days on a recent visit. 


TOWN 

Winooski 

JOB 

Redemption 
center manager, 
Sammy’s 
Quick Stop 

.1 redeem 


SEVEN DAYS: What is your favorite part of this job? 

RICHARD BRADLEY: I get to be outside — I enjoy the 
weather. And I get some alone time. This is quite the 
place. It is my second home. Especially in the summers 
— oh, boy, it’s really great. I’m an outdoors person. I 
observe and look around. I like to see what’s going on 
in the world. 


SD: Most people probably imagine that those who 
redeem bottles and cans are low income or otherwise 
struggling. Is that true? 

RB: There are some middle-class people that come down 
there. Bob, he runs his own shop. He’s always bringing 
me his cans. He steps on them — you’re not supposed to 
do that. I see poor people, middle-class people, elderly 
people, young people. [It] don’t bother me. I’ve been 
through a lot. p] don't look down on somebody, don't look 
up to somebody. Treat them equally. I don’t favor anybody. 
A lot of them are bringing in a few bottles. I feel bad for 
them, people who don’t have anything. But I will count for 
them. That's all I can do. Some people have a hard time 
living. It's rough out there. 

SD: Do some customers seem to be having an 
especially hard time? 

RB: We had a homeless guy, Mike, coming around, 
dropping off a few bottles. I don’t remember his last 
name. Back in January, February, he was coming around, 
and he didn’t have a hat or gloves. I would give him a pair. 
He was grateful. I feel bad for people like that. A lot of 
people rely on [deposits] because they don’t have much 
income, or they don’t have jobs or somebody they can rely 
on to help them. 

SD: Does that mean you become a sounding board for 
them when they come by? 

RB: I watch and listen, don't say much. Observe what 
people do. This is my No. 1 job. That's what I was taught. 



If they’re having a bad day, I try to talk to them. A lot of 
people come down here because I don't cut down nobody 
at all. I listen to a lot of things. I let it go in one ear and 
out the other. But I hear it. The drama in people’s lives, I 
try not to get into it myself, because I have my problems. 
I see a lot of people come through here, and I hear a lot 
of problems. All I can do is say, “I hope your friend does 
better, I hope the day gets better for you..." I’m not a 
counselor, I'm not a doctor. 

SD: How many bottles and cans do you sort on an 
average day? How much does the average person 
bring per trip? 

RB: Yesterday it was 1,500 bottles. Some days you will have 
bags of bottles [stacked] three feet high. Some people bring 
in three to eight bottles. Some bring in 50. This morning, 
some guy brought in 97. 


SD: Do you know how many bottles you sorted on V 

your busiest day? 

RB: It was from a golf course. They brought their bottles in 
here. It was something over 2,500. That was the most I’ve 
counted in my life. Took me four days to clean up. 

SD: You have an interesting perspective on what S 

people are drinking these days. Have there been any a 
trends in what’s popular? ■< 

RB: You know what the most popular beer is now? Heady 
Topper. This here. [Points to a bag full of green bottles.] I 
see a lot of Rolling Rock, too. © 


INFO 
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MEDICAL CENTER 




Financial aid available 


OF VERMONT. 


DAY CAMPS 

Monday-Friday I9am-4pm) 
Ages 6-12 years old 
.y 6-10 / July 1 3-17 / July 20-24 
August 3-7 / August 10-14 


ANY SPA TREATMENT 

-AT TAIGA SPA - 
Saturday, May 9th - Sunday, May 10th 


COST: $270 / $250 (For additional 
siblings] 


ALL-YOU-CAN-EAT BUFFET BRUNCH AT ALICE’S TABLE 
SUNDAY, MAY 10 th I 9am-2pm 


Featuring brunch options such as a 
fully loaded Crepe Station, Smoked Salmon Salad, 

Herb Crusted Pork Loin, Roasted Haddock, Chicken Marsala 
and a delicious dessert table. 


COST: $450 / $425 IFor additional 
siblings] 


PHOTO ESSAY: BACKCOUNTRY BABY 
AROUND THE WORLD WHILE PREGNANT 
SHARING BREAST MILK ONLINE 
LAST CHANCE: SUMMER CAMP GUIDE 


i at 6oo+ locations or check out: kidsvt.. 
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TO REGISTER CONTACT: (802) 988-2737 

jaypeakresort.com/RaisedJayCamps or adventuresOjaypeakresort. 


FOR MENUS AND RESERVATIONS: 

jaypeakresort.com/MothersDay or call (802) 988-271 5 
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= THE STRAIGHT DOPE fSF" 


Dear Cecil, 

How old do human remains, graves, etc., 
have to be before digging them up is OK? 

If I go to a cemetery and dig somebody's 
remains up, it will undoubtedly make front- 
page news, especially if I put what I find on 
display on my mantel. However, museums 
are filled with really old dead people and 
their artifacts. Is it just that these people's 
relatives are no longer around? 

John E. Riley, Berkeley Heights, N.J. 



I ’m tempted to ask what 
prompted this inquiry, but 
I’ll leave you and your god 
to resolve that between 
yourselves. One must con- 
cede, though: At this point in 
human existence, with more 
than 100 billion dead people in 
the ground (or lying around at 
varying levels of decomposition 
somewhere, anyway), the odds 
of Spot digging a hole in the 
backyard and turning up one 
of them aren’t insignificant. As 
it’s important to be prepared for 
these sorts of situations, what 
follows here are your basic 
guidelines for grave robbing. 

It’s not a total free-for-all. 
The Native American Graves 
Protection and Repatriation 
(and Desperate Attempt to 
Make Up for Previous Shitty 
Policies Regarding Native 
Americans) Act of 1990 re- 
quires any remains or artifacts 
be returned to the appropri- 
ate descendants. Perhaps the 


most famous related case so 
far was the 1996 discovery in 
Washington State of Kennewick 
Man, a near-complete human 
skeleton roughly 10,000 years 
old — the sort of find that gets 
archaeologists fogging up their 
microscope lenses. Despite 
uncertainty about KM’s ethnic 
origins, a group of Native 
American tribes claimed him 
as their own and wanted him 
reburied under the 1990 law, 
while scientists, seeing him as 
a priceless research subject, 
tried to stop the Army Corps of 
Engineers (who had jurisdic- 
tion) from turning the bones 
over. After the legal dust set- 
tled, no one was all that happy: 
A 2004 ruling held that the re- 
mains weren’t provably Native 
American, so no reburial, and 
the Corps has allowed only 
limited scientific testing in the 

But that’s as far as federal law 
goes. (Well, plus prohibitions 


against disturbing a crime 
scene, always a consideration 
in cases of unattended death.) 
Everything else gets delegated 
to the states, where things get a 
little hazier. There’s a common- 
law principle in play under 
which it’s not OK to disturb 
a dead body without proper 
authorization, although really 
that mainly applies to bodies 
interred in modem cemeteries 
with all paperwork accounted 
for. Seventeen states explicitly 
prohibit abuse of a corpse, 
which generally encompasses 
things that would offend hypo- 
thetical loved ones. 

True, the possession and 
sale of human remains by pri- 
vate individuals is legal in all 
but three states — eBay, unsur- 
prisingly, hosts a lively trade in 
such things, which can fetch 
hundreds or sometimes thou- 
sands depending on the body 
part. This, however, doesn’t 
mean it would be wise for just 


anyone to take some femur 
they found (even on their own 
property) and slap a Buy It 
Now price on it. 

If you’re a part of a museum 
or other organization that’s of- 
ficial enough to claim the afore- 
mentioned proper authoriza- 
tion, though, the random dead 
bodies out there not covered by 
the repatriation act are more 
or less up for grabs. According 
to the Ohio Archaeological 
Council, the general idea when 
discovering human remains 
is to determine whether they 
belong to anybody still alive. 
This could be a relative or heir, 
or possibly a contemporary 
group with a cultural affinity. 
There must be an attempt to 
contact the relevant parties, 
which isn’t always simple even 
when Native Americans aren’t 
involved; countless controver- 
sies have ensued over millen- 
nia-old bones of unclear prov- 
enance. (The self-proclaimed 
chief of modern-day British 
druids, King Arthur Pendragon 
— formerly known as John 
Rothwell — has threatened to 
chain himself to Stonehenge 
if the bones found there are 
displayed). Finally, the general 
idea is to avoid activities seem- 
ing “exploitative or insensitive." 
But that’s about it. Antigone 
(you remember — she was de- 
termined to get her traitorous 

INFO 


but dead brother properly in- 
terred) would be appalled. 

As for rules about how long 
you’re required to leave bodies 
undisturbed: There aren’t any. 
Excavations are already going 
on at certain World War I 
battlegrounds where the slain 
are just a couple of generations 
older than many now in the 
prime of life... (e.g., me). 

The more modern the site, 
of course, the more contro- 
versial the remains. Last year, 
for instance, 7,930 unidenti- 
fied human fragments, most 
the size of “a Tic Tac," as one 
medical examiner memora- 
bly put it, were transferred 
to the National September 
11 Memorial and Museum, to 
be placed at bedrock level of 
what organizers had called “the 
sacred ground of the site.” As 
respectful as that might sound 
to some, to many of the families 
of the deceased it meant their 
loved ones’ remains were being 
stored away in a museum base- 
ment. Some victims’ families 
had earlier protested against 
World Trade Center dust and 
debris being moved to a Staten 
Island landfill, arguing that it 
certainly contained human re- 
mains as well. I predict many 
more lawsuits before we finally 
lay this issue to rest. And if the < 
police find anything weird in § 
vour house? Blame the dog. < 
5 
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Is there something you need to get straight? Cecil Adams can deliver 
the Straight Dope onany topic ^Write Cecil Mams at the Chicago 





Sitting in a pickup truck on the side of a dirt road in Newport, 
Border Patrol agent Sean Walsh gazed north past a scrubby 
field into an unremarkable expanse of woods. 

Somewhere, inside all those trees, 

the United States ended and Canada began. 


It’s actually one of the easier-to- 
patrol segments of Vermont’s 78-mile 
international border with Canada: There 
are a few homes nearby, and an old logging 
road penetrates the half-mile-long swath 
of forest. Yet an agent working alone, as 
they usually do, would be hard-pressed to 
find an individual in there if he or she was 
really determined to sneak over. 

“How do you ever catch anyone?” a 
reporter asked Walsh. “It seems like an 
impossible job." 


Walsh paused before answering over 
the steady hum of his truck’s engine. 
“There’s so many different ways to get 
across," he acknowledged. “I don't want to 
seem like we’re never effective; we're very 
effective. It’s not like people are walking 
by agents ... But you can see how easy it is.” 

Since September 11, 2001, the 
Border Patrol has tried to make it a lot 
more difficult It has set up cameras 
and sensors on private property and 
systematically closed off roads that 
connect the two countries. Many more 
agents have been assigned to Vermont, 
including Walsh, a former Marine who 
spent years working the Mexican border. 

A spokesman for the agency claimed 
that those efforts have improved both 
national security and local safety. 


Though it’s quieter here than at the 
southern border, agents in the Vermont 
area arrest several hundred illegal 
immigrants every year. They confiscate 
millions of dollars of drugs that 
occasionally come through the farm 
fields in Highgate Springs, the forests 
in Newport, the sleepy streets of Derby 
Line, the swamps and bogs in Richford, 
and the snowy hills of Holland. 

But even after staffing up, Border 
Patrol still has no more than one agent 


for every border mile. They have to 
report their positions constantly via 
radio, and backup can be a long way off. 
Generally, only agents riding ATVs or 
snowmobiles work in teams — everyone 
else is on their own. 

“Down south, you have access to 
more resources,” said Walsh said. “Up 
here, it’s you, the individual agent. There 
are a lot of guys put into weird situations 
... You don’t know if you’re dealing 
with drug dealers that might be armed, 
immigrants, a family, a single person — 
you don’t know. You're chasing people 
around; you don’t know who they are.” 

“No one knows what we do on the 
northern border,” said veteran agent 
Daniel Dolan. “There’s no such thing as 
a typical day.” 


130 COUNTRIES 

Vermonters who make a weekend trip 
to Montreal are unlikely to encounter 
a Border Patrol agent. Customs agents 
run the official ports of entry, checking 
passports and quizzing travelers. In 
Vermont, the busiest ports are off 
Interstate 89 in Highgate Springs and 
off 1-91 in Derby Line. 

Border agents are meant to watch 
everything in between — in the forests 


and fields and the small towns few 
tourists ever visit — looking for people 
and drugs coming across illegally. 
For Vermonters who live in the small 
farming communities on both sides of 
the international boundary, agents have 
become a more regular sight in the past 
decade. 

Vermont’s 78 border miles are 
protected by the Border Patrol’s 
Swanton sector, which is made up 
of four “stations” in Beecher Falls, 
Newport, Richford and Swanton. In 
2001, approximately 90 agents were 
based in Vermont. Now 313 agents 
guard 295 miles of U.S.-Canada border 
that includes eastern New York and 
all of New Hampshire. The territory 
comes with 92 miles of waterways, 


including Lake Champlain and Lake 
Memphremagog. 

Rookie agents are almost never 
assigned to work on the northern 
border, the entirety of which is patrolled 
by a total of roughly 2,100 border police. 
They start on the U.S.-Mexico one, 
where 18,000 guards are employed. One 
sector in Arizona alone has 4,200 agents 
guarding 262 miles. 

After a few years of service, however, 
border agents can request a transfer. 



Several working in the Swanton sector 
are Vermonters, but most come from 
elsewhere. Dolan and Walsh both hail 
from New Jersey. One of their co workers 
played football for the University of 
Oklahoma. 

The transition from south to north 
can be jarring, according to agents. 

The action on the southern border, 
subject of endless media and political 
scrutiny, is fairly simple: waves of 
migrants, mostly from Mexico and 
Central America, crossing the desert 
in hopes of starting a better life, or of 
sneaking across drugs sold by cartels. 
Chief Patrol Agent John Pfeifer, who 
supervises the Swanton sector, describes 
the dynamic as “tank on tank.” 
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In Vermont, it’s more like a game of 
hide-and-seek. 

In the last fiscal year, agents in the 
Swanton sector confiscated 617 pounds 
of marijuana, along with smaller 
amounts of other drugs. They also 
apprehended 506 people trying to cross 
the border or living here illegally. Most 
people sneaking into the U.S. hope to 
reach New York City, Washington, D.C., 
or Boston. Others are caught heading 
north, trying to reach Canada to take 
advantage of the county’s more generous 
benefits system and more lenient asylum 
process. 

Hardly anyone sneaking over the 
border aims to stay in Vermont. The 
state is merely a conduit for traffic 
influenced by international economic 
and political forces. 


Most of the undocumented 
immigrants captured in the Swanton 
sector last year came from Haiti, China, 
Guatemala, Brazil and El Salvador. 
Swanton sector agents have captured 
migrants from nearly 130 countries since 
September 11, 2001, said Pfeifer. 

A CASE OF SMUGGLING 

Agents call the border the “slash," and, 
in many stretches, the moniker fits — 
the border appears as a neat, linear 
void in the woods, 20 yards across, 
like the cleared fields under electrical 
transmission lines. 

But the international boundary 
also cuts through backyards, buildings 
— most famously, the Haskell Free 
Library and Opera House in Derby 
Line — snowmobile trails, villages, 
and maple-sugaring operations. 


Border Patrol 
Swanton Sector Facts 


24,000-square-mile area of responsibility 

295 miles from eastern NY to the NH/Maine state line 
203 land border miles 

92 water border miles 
313 agents 
90 agents pre-9/11 

8 stations monitor activity on the border — 4 in NY and 4 in VT 

505 people caught in the last fiscal year 



For example, after the 2010 
earthquake devastated Haiti, President 
Obama declared a halt of deportations 
of Haitians illegally living the U.S. 
Roughly 100,000 Haitians — who 
are native French speakers — live in 
Montreal. Thousands of them decided 
to try to get into the U.S. through 
Vermont in hopes of being eligible 
for the “temporary protected status,” 
Border Patrol officials said. 

“The southern border, you don’t 
have to look for aliens; they’re 
practically running you over. Here, you 
have to be proactive,” said Fernando 
Beltran, who runs the Newport 
station. But the job, he said, is “just as 
important. We get guys coming across, 
claiming to be from wherever it is, and 
you're like, That's not even a Jucking 
country. Especially when you get into 
the ’stans — Uzbekistan. It’s, like, ‘Man, 
you’re making that up.”' 


In some places, a road leads right 
to the border, allowing agents easy 
access. In others, the nearest road 
is miles away. Cellphone service is 
sporadic. Agents cruise the border 
area in marked and unmarked pickup 
trucks, and hike in the woods. They 
don snowshoes and ride snowmobiles 
in the winter; in summer, they’re on 
all-terrain vehicles and boats. 

Pfeifer said his agents also rely 
heavily on collaboration with state 
and local law-enforcement agencies. 
And, while declining to divulge 
specifics, he acknowledged that 
the agency utilizes an array 
of technology on the border. 
Reports from the U.S. Government 
Accountability Office have described 
a mix of radar towers, cameras and 
handheld equipment. 

That includes electronic devices 
called sensors that function much like 


tiny wildlife cameras. Hundreds of 
them are positioned in trees along the 
border. The Border Patrol declined 
to discuss how the sensors activate, 
except to say that supervisors monitor 
them. While most of the land along 
the border is privately owned, federal 
agents have a legal right to patrol it 
and deploy equipment there without 
permission. 

This reporter lingered around a 
sensor embedded in a tree in Highgate 
Springs and walked through the thick 
brush to get a picture of it. Nobody 

“We can’t see the entire border,” 
Pfeifer explained, adding that the 
agency has “different layers of sensor.” 

For those stealing across, navigating 
past the terrain and the electronic 
surveillance is not the hard part. 
Getting out of middle-of-nowhere 
Vermont, where a stranger with a 


backpack struggles to blend in, is more 
difficult. 

“The closest bus station is in White 
River Junction, 90 miles away,” Walsh 
said. “Where are you going to go? You 
stick out. You go walking down the road; 
it’s difficult. It’s harder than you think." 

In fact, most refugees try to come 
across in more populated areas, 
according to border agents. And, more 
often than not, cars are involved. 

Just after dark last November 20, 
according to federal court documents, 
Patrol agent Alan Hutchinson found 
some fresh foot and vehicle tracks on 
Jackson Lodge Road, a remote dirt road 
that parallels the border in Canaan 
and has been known as a corridor for 
trafficking undocumented immigrants. 
The footprints originated in Canada. 

Another agent, Brendan Roy, began 
monitoring the intersections of routes 
114 and 102, a few miles away. He saw a 



ir with Illinois license plates leaving and, like his accomplices, carried a 
gas station and ran the plates. The duffel bag full of something. 

s a rental. Roy turned on his On a previous trip, the night-vision 


lights and pulled the 

The driver, Fabian Hugo De 
Mestico, handed over 
an American passport. 

His passenger, Dariusz 
Berlinski, gave a Polish 
driver’s license and spoke 
no English. De Mestico 
claimed they were going to 
a local man's funeral. 

A records check showed 
that the car had entered 
earlier in the evening at 
the nearby Canaan port-of- 
entry station. At that time, 
there was only one person 

De Mestico, a California 
resident, eventually admitted 
to investigators that he had 
flown from San Francisco to 
Burlington the day before, 
then drove up to Montreal 
to meet Berlinski. They 
stayed overnight, then 
started driving south. De 
Mestico dropped Berlinksi 
near the border in Canada 
and had planned to pick him 
up after he walked across 
the international line. Their 
destination: Boston. Agents 
found printed Google Maps 
in the car. 

Intercepted migrants are 
usually sent to a prison in 
upstate New York, brought 
before an immigration 
judge and deported with 
little fanfare. Smugglers like 
De Mestico, who can be paid 
several thousand dollars, 
may face criminal charges. 

De Mestico 
last month 
probation. 




DRUGS. EH? 


YOU DON'T 


WITH DRUG 


BE ARMED. 


SEAN WALSH 


Not everyone is so easy • 

On a table inside a cor 
room in the S wanton 
headquarters, Pfeifer spreac 
out a series of image 
captured by a game 
camera on land that 
abuts the border. The 
images show a man dressed 
in a white ghillie suit — a 
stringy camouflage outfit 
that covers the entire body, 
used by hunters to blend in vi 
the snow — and night-visio 
goggles. He looked ghoulish, 


had allowed the s 
the infrared emitted from 
the landowner’s game 
camera. The masked man 
ripped the camera down 
and carried it away. The 
landowner installed a new 
one in a tree, out of reach, 
that captured images of the 
man staring into the lens. 

Agents never caught the 
men, but believe they were 
most likely smuggling large 
quantities of marijuana 
from Quebec. 

“These guys are not 
out scouting for deer,” 
Pfeifer said. “They’re 
scouting to cross somebody 
or something illegally. 
They're getting smarter. 
We arrested all the stupid 


He was referring to 
large-scale drug dealers in 
Quebec, where motorcycle 
gangs have established 
sophisticated hydroponic 
grow operations. While less 
fierce and much smaller 
than the Mexican drug 
cartels, they pose a threat 
along the northern border. 

Drug crews have 
been found around the 
border wearing bullet- 
resistant vests. Some have 
been known to deploy 
scouts — lone drivers 
who appear harmless but 
relay information to their 
cohorts about the location 
of agents on duty. 

Federal prosecutors this 
month wrapped up a years-long 
investigation intoll Vermont men 
who lived near the border and 
were convicted of participating 
in an international marijuana 
distribution ring. 

Montgomery 
resident Roy 

"Opie,” McAllister II, 
sentenced to 30 months 
prison, was described 
as the leader of an 
operation that 
brought up to 
3,000 kilograms of 
marijuana brought 
. the border from the mid 
000s until 2013. Federal authorities 
;d $600,000 cash, more than 70 
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guns, 17 vehicles and three real-estate 
holdings in the case. U.S. District 
Court Judge Christina Reiss recently 
told one of the defendants, Robert 
Patterson of Richford, that he was 
helping to support dangerous gangs in 
Quebec. 

“The Canadian connection is 
problematic because it compromises 
the border," Reiss said in a federal 
courtroom in Burlington. “There 
are very serious concerns about the 
area where that marijuana is coming 
from, how it’s produced, the people 
involved in it. You’re helping that. You 
knew where it was coming from.” 

Court documents and recent 
testimony did not describe how 


ALITTLEQVERKILL 

Congress funded the buildup of 
Border Patrol agents after September 
11, 2001, not to combat refugees or 
confiscate drugs, but to counter 
terrorism. To date, the Border Patrol 
acknowledges it has not captured any 
terrorists in the Swanton sector. But 
agents maintain that a poorly policed 
border would represent an ongoing 
threat to national security. 

“You’re on the slash, following foot- 
prints in the snow. You don’t know if 
they're from someone coming here to 
live the American dream or destroy the 
American dream," Beltran said. ‘You 
have to stay alert." 

The Border Patrol says its vigilance 
has made a difference. In fiscal year 
2010, agents nabbed 1,412 people who 


Roy asked. “I think it’s a joke. The U.S. 
doesn’t have two nickels to rub together, 
and they’re everywhere. I won’t report 
anything. I won't help them. They came 
in like the Gestapo. The 
border is full of holes. 

Unless they build a 
wall, it's impossible. 

They’d need 500 agents, 
shoulder to shoulder. 

It’s unfortunate that we 
waste so much money on 
them and can’t afford to 
help our own citizens.” 

Others are concerned 
about the Border Patrol's 
buildup. In 2013, the American Civil 
Liberties Union released a report, 
Surveillance on the Northern Border, 
which warned that the Border Patrol 
had brought in sophisticated electronic 


report to the nearest customs station 
when they cross the line. 

Miriam Nelson still lives on the 
road in the tiny home she was born 
in 94 years ago. In an 
adjoining building, her 
family ran a general store 
that was bisected by the 
international border. To 
avoid customs violations, 
the Nelsons made sure to 
keep the American goods 
in the south side of the 
store and the Canadian 
goods in the north. 
Residents of Norton and 
Stanhope mixed freely, crossing the 
border to run errands, socialize and 
worship. 

Sometime this summer. Nelson will 
look out her front window, to the road 


NO ONE KNOWS 
WHAT WE DO 

ONTHE NORTHERN 
BOEDER. 

DANIEL DOLAN, 
BORDER PATROL AGENT 



the men smuggled drugs across the 
border. Pfeifer declined to provide 
details, beyond saying that the case 
was a “perfect example” of the drug 
smuggling cases that agents confront. 

The Border Patrol boosted 
snowmobile patrols in 2013, Pfeiffer 
said, after New Hampshire, in a bid 
to boost tourism in its economically 
depressed North Country, opened 
up 1,000 miles of interconnected 
snowmobile trails. Some of the trails 
run right to the border, offering a 
potential route for drug smugglers. 

Other methods of ferrying drugs 
have been used. A couple of years 
ago, Beltran said, agents in his sector 
scooped up a bag of marijuana that 
had been dropped, via helicopter, on 
a field on the border. Whoever was 
supposed to pick it up was apparently 
spooked by a nearby road crew and 


were in the country illegally. In 2014, it 
was 505. 

Pfeifer attributed the decline to ef- 
fective “deterrence.” 

“We’re better at what we do,” he said. 

But to others, all of that looks 
like hypervigilance — especially 
communities in which French-speaking 
Vermonters grew up crossing the 
boundary with impunity. A few years 
ago, Beltran led a Border Patrol effort 
to close a few roads that ran between 
Derby Line, Vt., and Stanstead, Quebec, 
neighboring communities that had for 
decades considered themselves one. 

The hard feelings linger. 

Buzzy Roy, a Derby Line pharmacist, 
became something of a cult hero when 
he repeatedly walked to Stanstead 
without reporting to customs and got 
slapped with a federal criminal charge. 
He said most locals think the Border 
Patrol's presence is unwarranted. 

“Don’t you think it’s a little overkill?” 


surveillance equipment that threatened 
the civil liberties of Vermonters. 

The ACLU had sparred with the 
Border Patrol several years earlier when 
its officers, who technically have the 
authority to patrol within 100 miles of an 
international border, set up occasional 
checkpoints to question passing drivers 
in Hartford, some 90 miles from the 
border. 

“Today, Vermonters can barely go 
anywhere without creating a trail of 
digital information that pinpoints a 
person's whereabouts at nearly any time, 
day after day,” the report said, calling 
Vermont “a perverse Ground Zero in the 
accelerating surveillance society.” 

What’s at ground zero are little 
places such as Nelson Road, a stretch of 
pavement in the nearly forgotten town 
of Norton, population 240, which runs 
into equally sleepy Stanhope, Quebec. 
A three-foot-high obelisk marks the 
boundary, and a sign warns drivers to 


that bears her family’s name, and watch 
border agents close it permanently. 
Nelson rarely sees Border Patrol agents, 
and doesn’t know why they would ever 
need to come around — the area has 
always been safe. “I don’t see why they 
have to do it,” Nelson said in a recent 
interview in her living room. “It’s sad. 
We used to cross all the time.” 

The Border Patrol’s logic? After all 
the millions of dollars that have been 
plowed into hiring more agents and 
deploying more sensors, it doesn’t make 
sense to leave an unmanned border 
crossing open. National security, Beltran 
said, should trump local customs. 

“It may have been that we used to 
pass apple pies to each other, have 
barbeques in the yards over in the 
Canadian side," he said. “But we don’t 
do that any more.” © 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com, 865- 
1020, ext. 23, or @Davis7D 
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Got Milk? 

Burlington-based Mamava aims to make breastfeeding and pumping easier — one pod at a time by megan james 


B urlington businesswoman 
Janet Stambolian was scroll- 
ing through Facebook in 2013 
when a photo of the first-ever 
Mamava lactation suite, at Burlington 
International Airport, caught her eye. “It 
looked like a little spaceship,” she says of 
the freestanding “pod” for breastfeeding 
mothers. 

Stambolian grabbed her phone and 
called Gene Richards, BTV's director of 
aviation, who had posted the photo. 

“I’m an old feminist,” says Stambolian, 
who cofounded Burlington’s Girls Nite 
Out Productions. “I looked at that suite 
and thought, I want to sell those." 

Stambolian — who is now Mamava’s 
sales manager — had a feeling the pods 
would take off. She was right. 

The company has created a novel 
solution to a vexing problem. The 
American Academy of Pediatrics rec- 
ommends that moms breastfeed their 
babies for at least the first year. But nurs- 
ing mothers often struggle to find clean, 
private places to feed their babies or use 
their breast pumps. 

Enter Mamava — a name that in- 
cludes the Spanish word for “go.” The 
Burlington-based business designs 
lactation stations that can be installed 
in workplaces and public spaces, such as 
airports, hospitals and arenas, making it 
easier for moms to keep breastfeeding. 
Inside each pod’s curved, womb-like 
walls is a seating area made of food- 
service-grade fiberglass. 

Mamava placed its first pod at BTV in 
August 2013; there are now 20 of them in 
more than a dozen states. 

The company is on track to install 
about 120 new units this year, includ- 
ing at each of the major New York 
City-area airports — JFK, LaGuardia 
and Newark — which will be delivered 
in time for Mother’s Day. The team 
has also created an app, the Mamava 
Lactation Station Locator, to help 
moms find nearby pods and recom- 
mend other pumping-friendly spaces 
all over the country. 

Why is this little Vermont startup 
becoming so popular? Chalk it up to 
a fusion of old-school feminism and 
innovative design — and a boost from 
Obamacare, which now requires large 
employers to support breastfeeding. 



A visit to Mamava's uberhip, open- 
plan office reveals some of the company's 
magic. Cofounders Sascha Mayer and 
Christine Dodson used to work at now- 
defunct design firm Jager Di Paol a Kemp, 
and Mamava spun out of JDK; principals 
Michael Jager and Giovanna Di Paola 
Jager both own part of the company. 
Mamava now shares space with JDK’s 
new iteration, a firm called Solidarity of 
Unbridled Labour. 

Conception 

Back in 2006, Mayer was working as 
a brand strategist for JDK. She recalls 
breastfeeding her infant daughter and 
“suffering the indignation of using a 
breast pump in restrooms while on the 

That’s when a New York Times ar- 
ticle caught her attention. The story, 
headlined “On the Job, Nursing Mothers 
Find a 2-Class System,” revealed the 
starkly different ways Starbucks treated 
its breastfeeding employees. 


At the corporate headquarters in 
Seattle, nursing mothers had unlimited 
access to a "lactation room” where 
they could pump their 

breast milk to store for 

later use. But baristas 
weren't afforded that 
luxury. If they chose to 
pump their milk, they 
had to do it in customer 
restrooms, keeping 
track of the minutes 
they were using up. 

“There's got to be 
a better way” Mayer 
recalls thinking, before 
writing a letter to 
Starbucks in which she 
articulated her view: 

Breastfeeding should be 
a right, not a privilege. 

Mayer’s letter “neve 
where,” she says. But her outrage did. 
At a JDK pitch session, she laid out hei 
idea to create a simple, portable lacta- 
tion station. 


"WHY CAN’T THEY 
JUST WAIT ’TIL 
THEY GET HOME?” 




Her coworker Christine Dodson, 
JDK’s managing director, was also a 
working mom. She, too, identified with 
the exhaustion and isola- 

tion new mothers often 

feel. “We could all tell 
these stories of misery,” 
says Dodson of pumping 
at work and on the go. 

Then, in 2010, they 
got a chance to change 
the narrative. The newly 
passed Affordable Care 
Act required businesses 
with more than 50 
employees to provide a 
private space other than a 
^ CEO bathroom for employees 

to pump, and the time to 
do it. Mayer and Dodson 
realized they were on the frontlines of a 
movement JDK’s Michael Jager gave the 
duo the green light to focus exclusively 
on their project, and Mamava was born. 
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Got Milk? « p.3 



With JDK resources at their disposal, 
Mayer and Dodson, Maraava’s COO, 
began to build a brand. They enlisted de- 
signer David Jaacks, based in Springfield, 
Vt., to create a welcoming, eye-catching 
lactation station. 

Mamava’s big break came when 
BTV’s Richards agreed to install a 
prototype in the Burlington airport. 
Mayer and Dodson call him their “fairy 
godfather." They built the first pod in 
Richards’ driveway. 

The administrator had been getting 
requests for lactation spaces, especially 
in the wake of a 2006 incident at the 
airport in which a woman was kicked off 
of a Delta Air Lines plane for breastfeed- 
ing her 22-month-old daughter before 
takeoff. 

“The [airport] industry doesn’t 
always get it,” Richards says. “They’ll 
build a family room [for breastfeeding). 
But a family room is still a bathroom. Do 
you want to eat in a bathroom?” 

His support of the project wasn’t 
just logistical. “My mom brought me 
up to ‘respect your mom,’ and respect 
Women,” says Richards, noting that 
giving women a clean, private space 
to feed their babies is simply the 
right thing to do. BTV has since con- 
verted a pay phone room into a second 
lactation space. 

Delivery 

Jaacks designs each Mamava pod, 
and Rhode Island-based Orion RED 
manufactures them. The newest models 
provide a 32-square-foot space, and the 
$11,250 price tag includes installation, 
with an extra charge for delivery. 
Mamava hopes to secure sponsors for 
future pods — there's space, inside and 
out, for advertising — so they can be 
installed for free in places such as urban 
health centers. 

Some units are locked, with signs 
directing moms to get an access code or 
key from guest services. Others are con- 
sidered self-policing. So far, no one has 
been caught using the pods for dubious 
purposes. 

The pods may be designed for moms, 
but the people buying them aren’t 
always familiar with the mechanics of 
breast-milk production. 

“There were many times when we 
had to educate men who ask, “Why can’t 
they just wait 'til they get home?”' says 
Mayer. “But men tend to want to be 
fixers." In other words, once they know 
there’s a simple solution to the problem 
of pumping on the go, they’re usually 


Since the word has gotten out about 
Mamava, Stambolian has had to do less 
convincing. Over the last year, she says, 
“I’ve made exactly two cold calls.” All 
of the sales “have been people coming 
to us.” 

She adds that those transactions 
have been surprisingly warm. “Maybe 
there’s a reverence for this work," says 
Stambolian, referringto the act of breast- 
feeding. “Something about this product 
that has touched a really positive chord 
with people. You’d have to be a real cold 
jerk to not get how special this is.” 

“I don’t know if we can take credit, 
but more airports are putting in lacta- 
tion rooms now, even if they’re not ours,” 
says Dodson. “It’s good for us, and it's 
good for moms.” 

Evolution 

Mamava has lofty ambitions. The 
company isn't just selling pods; it aims 
to change the way Americans view 
breastfeeding. 

Though she sells a product that 
conceals the act of nursing, Stambolian 
insists that Mamava’s pods aren’t about 
“ghettoizing women behind closed 
doors. We're very aware that this is about 
creating access and options to continue 
breastfeeding," she says. 

“It’s really about empowering women 
to get back to work,” adds CFO Janice 
Shade, who joined the company last May. 

Shade has created another, dovetail- 
ing business, Milk Money, which will 
help Mamava gamer investments from 
Vermonters. Her Milk Money cofounder, 
Louisa Schibli, who had her kids while 


living in Europe, says that when she re- 
turned to the U.S. she was surprised by 
how timid American women were about 
breastfeeding in public. In Europe, she 
says, “you pull out your boobs [to nurse] 
everywhere!” 

The cultural differences are also 
apparent on Mamava’s Facebook page, 
where there was strong reaction to a 
Brazilian newspaper’s article about the 
airport pods. 

“Why do you people have so many 
issues with breastfeeding that you need to 
keep mothers and babies hidden?" wrote 
Maria Cecilia Santos from Sao Paolo. 

“Why do we need to be boxed in to 
feed our babies?” added Marina Cattai 
from Toronto. Dozens of incredulous 
commenters piled on. 

Mamava responded: 

Mamava was conceived from a place 
of empathy by nursing mothers who 
had to hit the road with our breast 
pumps ... The U.S A has no paid mater- 
nity leave. Brazil provides a minimum 
of 120 days paid maternity leave, so 
nursing mothers aren’t forced to leave 
their babies. Moms in America have 
been pumping in bathrooms. As it 
takes hold as an amenity for pumping 
and nursing we think of it as a bill- 
board communicating that there are 
many, many breastfeeding moms who 
could use all the help they can get, ac- 
tually bringing the discussion into the 
open (not hiding it in a bathroom stall 
or under a blanket). 

The Mamava team sees itself as fight- 
ing a grand battle. When Stambolian 
came on board, she had silver bracelets 
made for each of them, reading, “We each 
have different gifts for the revolution.’’ 

But the team members are united in 
their vision for the future. In the short 
run, that means creating pop-up lacta- 
tion suites for temporary events and 
installing hospital-grade breast pumps 
inside the pods. 

In the long run, it means something 
much bigger. Mayer and co. want to 
ensure that all breastfeeding women 
get the support they need. When asked 
what Mamava will have accomplished in 
10 or 15 years, the CEO says, “I think we 
will have solved this problem in North 
America.” ® 

INFO 


This story first appeared in 
the May 2015 issue of Kids 
VT, Seven Days’ free monthly 
parenting publication. 
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All About That Bass 

Vermont singer Erik Kroncke makes his way in the opera world 

BY AMY LILLY 



E rik Kroncke of Montpelier has 
the kind of speaking voice you’d 
expect from a bass singer: so 
low in pitch it's impossible to 
imitate, but fun to try. On a recent af- 
ternoon, the 6-foot-2-inch professional 
rumbles a polite greeting to this reporter 
at the Spot in Burlington, and then sits 
down to ... a glass of water. 

Kroncke lost 40 pounds in the past 
few years and is intent on shedding a few 
more, he explains. On his smartphone, 
he pulls up a photo of his formerly 
rotund self in filll costume as Henry 
VIII in a Houston opera house’s 2011 
production of Donizetti's Anna Bolena. 
Local audiences wouldn’t recognize the 
image as the same man who sang in the 
Opera Company of Middlebury's Eugene 
Onegin in 2013, in the role of Prince 
Gremin; and La Traviata in 2014, as Dr. 
Grenville. 

But the 45-year-old isn’t losing weight 
for health reasons. He is, quite literally, 
finding his voice. As Vermont's premier 
bass opera singer, Kroncke has recently 
expanded both his singing ability and 
the kinds of performances he does. The 
result is that Vermont audiences will 
likely see and hear more of him in this 
opera season and beyond. 

Five years ago, Kroncke began 
making the transition from singing 
mostly heavy, stand-and-deliver Wagner 
repertoire to more nimble Italian roles. 
The change coincided with a shift in his 
singing style, from Germanic — “a lot of 
forced singing,” as Kroncke describes 
it — to a more limber bel canto style. 
The initial suggestion that he expand 
his voice in this way came from Victor 
DeRenzi, artistic director of the Italian- 
opera-centric Sarasota Opera. DeRenzi 
worked privately with Kroncke to move 
his voice toward a more Italian style for 
performances in Don Carlos and Tosco. 

“My high notes opened up, and my 
voice became freer,” Kroncke recalls. 
“But I didn’t know what I'd done or how 
to translate that." So the singer went to 
work plumbing the technique. Since 
then, he has explored the new realm of 
bel canto with vigor, and found a voice 
teacher to help: Claudia Pinza, daughter 
of Ezio Pinza, who is often considered 
the best bass singer who ever lived. 
Kroncke flies to Pittsburgh two or three 


times a year to consult with Pinza, and 
studies annually at the summer institute 
she directs, the Ezio Pinza Council for 
American Singers of Opera, in Oderzo, 
Italy. 

Vermont audiences may have heard 
the result of Kroncke’s pursuit most re- 
cently at the Burlington Choral Society’s 
fall production of Handel’s oratorio 


Solomon, in which he sang the solo 
part of Levite in an arrestingly nuanced 
performance. 

Soprano Mary Bonhag, who sang the 
solo parts of Solomon's queen and the 
First Harlot in that production, recalls, 
"That was a delightful surprise to hear 
his voice move so effortlessly through 
the melismatic passages" — that is, when 


multiple notes are sung on a single sylla- 
ble. “It’s harder for bigger voices to move 
agilely. And Erik’s always had a very 
commanding voice, a big instrument — a 
very rich, rich, rich, deep voice.” 

Basses are the latest of all singers to 
develop their voices, and they often stick 
around the longest. Samuel Ramey, for 
instance, made his Metropolitan Opera 
debut at age 42 and has been a regular 
there for the past 30 years. So it’s natural 
that Kroncke considers himself to be 
just now reaching his prime. 

Yet his search for his true voice has 
involved more than the usual number 
of bumps in the road. Along the way, 
Kroncke was deemed a failed tenor, sang 
in roles he felt unsuited for and signed 
on with more than a few opera houses 
that subsequently went under. Which 
makes his present state at the top of his 
game even sweeter. 

Kroncke’s beginnings as a singer 
were promising. As a child growing up in 
rural Colorado, he sang all the time. His 
parents finally found him an auditioned 
children’s chorus, in which he was so- 
loing by the age of 10. At 13, he sang in 
the children's chorus in a production 
of Carmen in Colorado Springs. It was 
a pivotal experience. “I thought, I want 
to do this," Kroncke recalls. At 14, he 
began studying with Martile Rowland, a 
former Met singer. 

The trouble began in college. At 
the University of Colorado Boulder, 
Kroncke, whose voice had changed but 
wasn't yet the bass it would become, 
trained as a tenor. His top range ended at 
a high F, a normal tenor’s range, but his 
voice “got smaller and smaller." By senior 
year, on the eve of launching a career, he 
recalls, “My teacher was saying, ‘I don't 
think you're a singer.’” 

Kroncke moved around the country 
during the next decade, obtaining in- 
creasingly better advice from each new 
teacher he encountered. In Boston, he 
studied at the Longy School of Music 
of Bard College; in Austin, he found a 
teacher who “discovered the bottom part 
of my voice and went, “Now, let’s explore 
this.”’ Back in Colorado, another teacher 
finally declared him a “true bass.” 

Kroncke felt the force of truth in 
that pronouncement. When he sang as 
a tenor, he recalls, “Someone said, “You 


don’t act like a tenor.’” Tenors, he ex- 
plains, have “a really strong ego mixed 
with innocent fearlessness,” a combina- 
tion that enables them to sing the tenor 
repertoire’s typically young, heroic roles. 

“When I found out 1 was a bass,” 
Kroncke continues, “I looked at the 
roles and thought, Oh, that’s me. Most of 
them are kings and priests and fathers. 
They fit my personality." And, he adds, 
“basses are a lot more laid-back [than 
tenors], slower. We play older people.” 

Kroncke’s level of thoughtfulness 
comes through in his singing. Doug 
Anderson, artistic director of the Opera 
Company of Middlebury, says Kroncke 
“plays beautifully this big, gruff charac- 
ter who’s also very thoughtful and sensi- 
tive and intelligent.” As Prince Gremin, 
Anderson recalls, Kroncke was singing 
the part of an older, wealthy man who 
gets the woman — “and yet he brought 
so much vulnerability to the role, so 
much warmth and caring.” 

ERIK'S ALWAYS HAD 
AVERYCOMMANDING 
VOICE, ABIG INSTRUMENT 

-A VERY RICH, RICH, 

RICH, DEEP VOICE. 

MARY BONHAG, SOPRANO 

That’s different from many of the 
basses Anderson auditions in New York, 
he adds. “You get a lot of basses who are 
stiff; it’s all about the big voice.” 

Dick Riley, the Burlington Choral 
Society’s director, who conducted 
Solomon, declares of Kroncke that “He 
was able to create real character inten- 
sity” through a character who doesn’t 
consist of much and “non-flashy music.” 
(Levite, a brief part, is an omniscient 
narrator of sorts.) In oratorios, Riley 
adds, “you often get people who seem 
anonymous. Erik was able to create real 
personality.” Riley calls the bass “a first- 

Kroncke officially launched his 
career as a bass at the age of 31 in New 
York City and Connecticut, where 


he lived for seven years. Since then, 
he has made Vermont his home. His 
daughter is an eighth grader at the Lake 
Champlain Waldorf School in Shelburne 
— Kroncke’s next performance is a 
benefit concert there — and he met his 
accompanist-girlfriend, the accom- 
plished pianist Mary Jane Austin, in the 
Green Mountains. Meanwhile, his career 
as a professional singer takes him where 
the work is. Kroncke has sung with 
the Opera San Jose and with the Seoul 
Philharmonic Orchestra, among others. 

He has also signed on for various 
singing jobs only to find the opera world 
shrinking. Planned gigs with the recently 
shuttered Green Mountain Opera Festival 
are only part of the picture. Kroncke also 
agreed to sing at New York City Opera 
before it failed in 2013, at Lyric Opera 
Virginia before it closed in 2014, and in 
roles that were dropped for financial 
reasons at Opera San Jose and elsewhere. 

As a result, he is adding more 
oratorios and recitals to his repertoire, 
including a recent recital sponsored 
by the Stowe Area Opera Lovers called 
“Opera in the Snow.” In an ideal world, 
one where “expensive, expensive" opera 
is fully funded, Kroncke would have 
another chance to sing his favorite role, 
Philippe in Don Carlos. “He’s a really 
complex character with some fantastic 
music,” the singer says. He’d also try out 
his most coveted role, Boris Godunov in 
Mussorgsky's eponymous opera. (“It’s 
just the best role for bass, ever," he says.) 

For now, though, Kroncke is pleased 
as punch, in his laid-back bass way, 
about the new direction his singing has 
taken. “It’s lit a spark in me again,” he 
rumbles. ‘We’ll see where this goes.” ® 

INFO 

"One Fair Evening - : The Lake Champlain 
Waldorf School Spring Benefit Gala Concert & 


"One Enchanted Evening - : A Mad River 
Chorale Benefit Concert Thursday, June 4. 7 
p.m., Big Picture Theater & Cafe. Waitsfield. 
$15 theater seating; $25 table seating. 

Opera in the Mountains with Erik Kroncke 

Church of Christ. $20-35. 
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Abbey Road 

A Norwich prof chronicles his search for Edward Abbey's grave 



BY ETHAN DE SEIFE 

W hen he died in 1989, en- 
vironmental writer and 
activist Edward Abbey left 
behind a complex legacy. 
A vociferous proponent of keeping wild 
spaces wild. Abbey would occasionally 
toss empty beer cans from his car as an 
act of “civil disobedience.” An outspoken 
critic of overpopulation, he fathered at 
least five children. 

Even in death, Abbey has continued 
to vex his many admirers. Following his 
dying wishes, several of his friends buried 
him in a secret, remote spot in the south- 
western desert that he loved so much. 

Undaunted by the integrity of that vow 
of silence, in 2009, Woodbury writer Sean 
Prentiss, 42, set out on a wild search for 
Abbey's desert burial site. His lively and 
thoughtful account of that search is the 
subject of his first book, a memoir called 
Finding Abbey: The Search for Edward 
Abbey and His Hidden Desert Grave. 

Prentiss, who teaches writing at 
Norwich University, has long been 
inspired by Abbey’s prose and by the 
strength of his opinions. Indeed, he says, 
it was Abbey’s book Desert Solitaire: A 
Season in the Wilderness that inspired 


him to become a writer. “[Abbey] wrote 
in a way that my friends and I talked," 
Prentiss tells Seven Days across a win- 
dowside table at Bagitos Bagel and 
Burrito Cafe in Montpelier. “He was 
angry about things, he was funny, he was 
lustftil, he was adventurous. Not always 
the best person, but, for a 21-year-old kid 
[reading his works], he was alive and full 
of energy. He also saw the land in a way 
that made sense to me.” 

The spine of Finding Abbey’s narra- 
tive is Prentiss' quest for Abbey’s grave, 
a task the author undertook over several 
years by conducting interviews and ex- 
ploring the western locations that had 


been important to the environmentalist. 
Yet, as Prentiss stresses both in his book 
and in conversation, finding the burial 
site was not a holy grail or an end in itself. 
“Had I googled most of the things in this 
book, I could have found them,” he says. 
“But there’s no interest in that for me. I 
don’t care about what happened. I care 
about what occurs when I try to figure 
out what happened.” 

What happened, as the author re- 
counts engagingly, was that he tracked 
down several of Abbey’s former co- 
horts — all of them cantankerous, some 
of them initially deeply distrustful of 
Prentiss’ intentions. The Vermonter's 







THE BOOKIS ABOUT 
PRENTISS' STRUGGLES 
TO RECONCILE THE STARK 
CONTRADICTIONS 

THAT RENDER ABBEY AT ONCE 
FASCINATING. ADMIRABLE AND A 
8IT LOATHSOME. 

conversations with the keepers of 
Abbey’s last secret are highlights of 
the book, as they vividly and often hu- 
morously explore the conflict between 
Abbey the Radical Environmentalist 
and Abbey the Fallible Man. 

Prentiss infuses his writing with 
self-reflection. Finding Abbey is less 
about the author's search for the grave 
than it is about his coming to terms 
with his own understanding of the 
natural world. Even more compellingly, 
the book is about Prentiss’ struggles to 
reconcile the stark contradictions that 
render Abbey at once fascinating, admi- 
rable and a bit loathsome. 

Even for readers unfamiliar with 
Abbey or his writings. Finding Abbey’s 
insights into this problematic man 
are compelling. For instance, Abbey 
was famous for advocating “monkey- 
wrenching”: acts of eco-sabotage that 
often entail the destruction of private 
property. Prentiss’ measured take on 
monkeywrenching reflects his view of 
Abbey in general: noble yet foolish, wise 
yet thoughtless. 

Prentiss’ search for Abbey’s burial 
site was guided as much by hunches as 


by research. The leading theory about 
the location of the grave placed it in 
the Cabeza Prieta desert, a vast swath 
of Arizona that runs along the Mexican 
border. But with only the vaguest clues, 
and Abbey’s compadres still tight-lipped 
after 25 years, the spot did not lend itself 
to being found. Even identifying the 
desert where Abbey rests didn't offer 
much help: The Cabeza Prieta covers 
some 860,000 acres, and Prentiss and 
his friend Haus gave themselves only 
| a few days to scour the unforgiving 
§ landscape. 

1 In a lovely passage near the end of 
the book, Prentiss reveals — yet does not 
reveal — the area where he and Haus 
decided to conduct their search. As he 
puts it in conversation, the reader “gets 
a little bit blindfolded and spun around” 
by a series of short paragraphs that con- 
ceal as much as they disclose: 

As we drive toward Ina Road, we 
realize that our clues are wrong. 

So we weave our way up and over 
Mount Lemmon to Oracle, wait, 
no, to Wolf Hole ... Or maybe we 
leave the Cabeza Prieta and drive 
all night with the hammer down, 
sneaking into Arches National 
Park at dawn ... Or he’s buried, we 
realize, at Dead Horse Point, over- 
looking the Colorado River. 

Here Prentiss finds a creative, 
memorable way to evoke the mysteries 
of the desert — and of Abbey — while 
refraining from giving away the grave’s 
location, lest he violate Abbey's trust by 
leading readers there. 

A similar spirit of trust prohibits 
Seven Days from revealing whether 
Prentiss found Abbey's final resting 
place. (In the words of Abbey's tomb- 
stone, close-up photos of winch had 
leaked before Prentiss began his quest: 
“No Comment.”) As Prentiss argues 
convincingly in his enjoyable and con- 
templative book, the most rewarding 
searches are the ones that have no clear 
objectives. ® 

Contact: ethan@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 

Finding Abbey: The Search For Edward 
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Party Hearty 

An offal dinner unites top chefs from Vermont and Quebec by alice levitt 



M ontreal dining is known for its 
eccentrics. In 1998, the New 
York Times recognized F rench 
Canadian chef Normand 
Laprise for his “provocative” menus. Since 
then, outsize personalities have come to 
represent the city’s envelope-pushing 
rebuke to old-school fine-dining auster- 
ity — be they pork master Martin Picard of 
Au Pied de Cochon or Frederic Morin and 
David McMillan of Joe Beef, with their 
truffles-and-foie-gras-everything ethos. 

In 2011, a young gun named Jean- 
Michel Leblond bashed his way onto 
that scene with his Tripes & Caviar food 
club. Now 28, Leblond was a student at 
the Institut de tourisme et d’hotellerie du 
Quebec when he began serving pop-up 
dinners focusing on his raisons d’etre: “the 
offal, the odd bits, the fifth quarter.” 

Leblond has already expanded his 
Montreal empire with a restaurant (also 
called Tripes & Caviar), a catering com- 
pany and cooking classes. Now he’s using 
his trademark blend of culinary chops 
and showmanship to prove himself across 
North America. Last month, Leblond 
employed the skills and idiosyncratic res- 
taurant space of his friends at Vermont’s 
Hen of the Wood to fire his first shot into 


the United States. It will not be the last 
time Green Mountain diners experience 
the kind of meal he calls his “Bon Jovi rock 
show, but on steroids.” 

On April 20, Leblond stood on a chair in 
Hen of the Wood's Waterbury dining room, 
his voice booming as always. The shouting 
usually ends in a joke and 
his high-pitched laugh. This 
was serious, though: He 
was praying over the meal 
about to begin. Granted, the 
French-language “Tripes & 

Caviar blessing" dealt more 
with the love of earthly 
delights than with divine 
concerns. And Leblond's 
Tripes & Caviar food club 
feasts couldn’t have less in 
common with a traditional 
church supper. 

For one thing, the prayer 
was followed by a shot 
called Summer's Edge. Prepared by Hen of 
the Wood bartender Christopher Maloney 
— the night’s “bar chef,” as Leblond de- 
scribed him — the drink combined lemon 
and honey with Douglas-fir-flavored 
vodka. “It’s ballsy — like cojones in your 
mouth,” Leblond said. 


At a T&C dinner, “cojones in your 
mouth” is no figure of speech. Lamb tes- 
ticles are standard fare at the restaurant 
that Leblond calls the T&C “castle.” But 
this CDNS80 dinner (plus CDN$40 for 
cocktail pairings) was a collaboration of 
the chef and his Hen counterparts to cel- 
ebrate Vermont's bounty, 
and apparently cojones 
were hard to come by. 

Not all the menu was 
local. The meal began with 
lightly grilled octopus pro- 
vided by Wood Mountain 
Fish and prepared by Hen’s 
Burlington chef de cuisine 
Jordan Ware. Leblond had 
originally planned to serve 
monkfish liver on a bed 
of apple salad, pea puree 
and capers. But he was 
so impressed with Ware’s 
scallop-tender cepha- 
lopod that the pair made a last-minute 
replacement 

Ware’s crispy head-cheese recipe has 
been a Vermont favorite for years, yet 
his collaboration with Leblond gave the 
melting pig patties a new life. Bright pink 
sauerkraut lightened the oleaginous pork 


WHAT REALLY 
GETS ME HORNY 

IS ORGANIZING ART 
AND ENTERTAINING 
PEOPLE. 

JEAN-MICHEL 

LEBLOND 


from Chelsea’s Vermont Heritage Farm. 
The cabbage’s acidic leftover juice was 
emulsified into a sauce using xanthan gum 
and spattered across the plate alongside 
aioli speckled with popping trout roe. 

“We decided on the plating a minute 
beforehand," Ware later recalled. “It was 
very different from anything Hen of the 
Wood has ever done. [Leblondj’s just 
no-holds-barred.” 

It was the Quebec chef's free spirit that 
sealed the friendship with his Vermont 
peers. Last year, during ramp season, he 
stopped in for dinner at Hen of the Wood 
in Burlington. After a wild night, Leblond 
ended up crashing at Ware’s house. “We all 
became friends," Ware explained. The Hen 
crew also became fans of T&C’s “badass 
restaurant." 

Like each of the dinner’s seven courses, 
the head cheese was paired with one of 
Maloney’s drinks. The lightly fizzy Almost 
Fitzgerald used cucumber-flavored 
Hendrick’s Gin and cardoon-infused 
amaro as a subtle counterpoint to the 
food’s unctuous and tart extremes. 

Throughout the meal, Maloney's 
pairings impressed. His take on a 
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Main Street 
Momos 

YANGSER DORJEE'S HIMALAYA 
RESTAURANT OPENS IN 
BURLINGTON 
On the astrologically 
auspicious day of May 11, 

TENZIN and YANGCHEN DORJEE 

will begin the soft opening 

Of YANGSER DORJEE'S HIMALAYA 

restaurant, a sequel to 
their popular Plattsburgh 
Himalaya Restaurant, at 3 
Main Street in Burlington, 
former home of Madera's 
Restaurante Mexicano. After 
a 9 a.m. blessing ceremony, 
the restaurant will open for 
lunch at 11 a.m. 

Yangser is a combination 
of the Dorjee children's first 
names and in “a very crude 
kind of direct translation" 
means “golden luck,” says 
Tenzin. But the Dorjees don't 
need the help of serendipity. 
They have a proven formula. 
The sprawling 90-seat 
restaurant, with room for an 
additional 60 diners on the 
lake-view patio, will begin its 
life serving the same menu as 
its Plattsburgh counterpart. 

That menu devotes a 
page each to cuisines from 
Bhutan, Tibet and Nepal. 
Tenzin’s goal is to keep his 
service intimate so diners 
unfamiliar with the cuisines 
can learn more about them. 
They’ll use that knowledge 
to choose among dishes such 
as Tibetan soup with hand- 
cut noodles; one of the spicy 
Bhutanese stews served with 
butter tea; and delicately 
spiced Nepali salmon. 

Yangser Dorjee joins four 
other Himalayan eateries in 
the Queen City, including 
the brand-new dharshan 

NAMASTE ASIAN DELI On North 

Avenue. But Tenzin says 
he’s certain most of the 
dishes prepared by his 
cousin, chef nima wangchuk, 
have never been tasted in 
Burlington before. In four 
to six weeks, Wangchuk 
will add lunch specials to 
his offerings. Up to four 
daily options will alternate 


between Himalayan coun- 
tries, Tenzin says. Some 
lunch menus will focus on a 
fourth cuisine: Indian food, 
including Bengali-style fish 
and the fare of the moun- 
tainous Ladakh region. 

Eventually, traditional 
brunch will replace 
weekend lunch service. 

“On most weekends we 
don’t eat lunch, we have 
brunch,” Tenzin explains. 
But that meal is “not your 
regular greasy brunch. 

It’s like breakfast-cum- 
lunch because it’s kind of 
heavy.” Dishes may include 
traditional breads and 
egg scrambles filled with 
vegetables such as chickpeas 
and potatoes. “We’ll also try 
to introduce the monastic 
side of things, which is pure 
vegetarian,” Tenzin adds. 

Whether guests come to 
Yangser Dorjee for brunch, 
lunch or dinner, they can be 
assured they're eating local 
or organic food or both. The 
restaurant just got its first 
delivery of a whole grass- 
fed cow from Bridport’s 

CHAMPLAIN VALLEY ALPACAS, 

to be used in momos. The 
Dorjees have a history of 
working with farmers, and 
the new Burlington location 
will give them even more 
Vermont sourcing options, 
creating a one-of-a-kind 
fusion of local food and 
faraway tastes. 

— A.L. 


More Suds 

NEW BREWERIES OPEN IN 
JACKSONVILLE AND SHELDON 

HONORA WINERY & VINEYARD 

winemaker janice stuart 
has a background in 
plant science, so vineyard 
management was a natural 
professional fit for her. 

But she was always a beer 
girl at heart. And over the 
past year, she’s been hard 
at work bringing j'ville 


brewery — named for its 
Jacksonville, Vt., location — 
from concept to fruition. 

When winery owner 
PATRICIA FARRINGTON proposed 
opening a brewery on the 
property, Stuart loved the 
idea. She started trekking 
to Winooski to brew with 

BRIAN ECKERT at FOUR OUARTERS 

brewing, who became a 
close friend and mentor, 
and planted 180 hops seed- 
lings to flavor her brews. 


This past St. Patrick’s Day, 
the brewery’s licensing went 
through. “We have been 
brewing like maniacs since 
then,” Stuart says. She began 
offering weekend tastings on 
April 18 and will continue to 
do so until J’ville Brewery’s 
official debut during the 

VERMONT CHOCOLATE FESTIVAL at 

the Windham County venue 
on Memorial Day weekend. 

Stuart says she’s most 
interested in ales and wheat 
beers; right now, she’s pour- 
ing brown ale, vanilla porter 
and imperial stout. Soon 
she’ll tap two wheat beers: 
one that’s very traditional 
and another brewed with 
hibiscus, available in growler 
fills at a new bar in the 
Honora Winery tasting room. 
“You can get wine at one bar 
and beer at another," Stuart 
says. “It’s fun that you can 
get both in the same space.” 


native matt grant has been 
working on his brewery for 
five years. This weekend, 
he’ll throw open the doors 
to liftline brewing and offer 
samples and growler fills 
of First Tracks amber ale, 
named for the special rush of 
shredding fresh, untracked 
powder on a crisp winter 
morning. 

It all began with a sip 

of LONG TRAIL BREWING'S 


At the opposite end of the 
state, 26-year-old Sheldon 
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Chinese-restaurant Scorpion Bowl, 
Falernum & Fire, was served flaming. 
Guests used extra-long straws to sip the 
nutmeg-spiced rum cocktail. The party 
drink was such a hit that the restaurant 
will make it an off-menu specialty, Ware 
said. It was certainly just the ticket ac- 
companying a single oyster flavored with 
coconut broth that resembled Thai tom 
kha soup. 

Leblond, whose longtime bartender re- 
cently left T&C, wasn't sure what to expect 
when he began working with Maloney, he 
said later. But the former teacher proved 
himself not only as a bartender but as a 
public speaker, explaining the thought and 
planning that went into each drink pair- 
ing. “I think I liked working with Chris 
more than the actual event itself," Leblond 
said. “People have been asking me about 
him here in Montreal. Maybe I would even 
use Chris for future U.S. events. He could 
become one of our U.S. resident bar chefs.” 

Leblond’s own version of manifest des- 
tiny is never far from his mind. While most 
chefs are happy to keep their heads down 
and call themselves “cooks,” he describes 
himself as being in the entertainment 
business. “What gets me up in the morn- 
ing is the emotion and the adrenaline rush 
I have when I host these parties," he said. 
“What really gets me horny is organizing 
art and entertaining people.” 


Leblond will repeat that feat in 
Vermont before the end of the summer, 
with an even larger event that he said 
will be tied to a farm or farms. Hen of the 
Wood's chefs will likely be connected, but 
Leblond also hopes to engage cooks from 
other Vermont restaurants. The next stops 
are New York and Boston, where he's 
already forging connections; he plans to 
host a New York dinner before the end of 
the year. After that will come westward 
expansion. “Give me a year, and I’ll be 
surfing in Hawaii,” Leblond vowed. 

For his part, Ware said he hopes to col- 
laborate in the future with more Montreal 
chefs. He and his team have struck up 
friendships with the crew at Joe Beef, and 
the owner of gastropub Hotel Herman will 
be married at the Waterbury restaurant 
this summer. 

Ware said that, with only an hour 
and 45 minutes between Burlington and 
Montreal, he sees more cross-pollination 
on the horizon. “We love that connection 
between Burlington and Montreal. Five 
years ago, everyone hated that connec- 
tion. Now people just want to come here," 
he said, noting that more sophisticated 
Vermont restaurants mean more food- 
focused Quebec visitors. 

But are Vermonters ready for haute 
Montreal cuisine? ArtsRiot co-owner PJ 
McHenry thinks the T&C dinner proved 
they are. When his party of seven saw the 
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Blackbeary Wheat in 
Grant’s teen years, which 
he recalls as a revelation. 
“I was like, “Wow, this is 
what beer should taste 
like,'” the brewer says. 
After that, he tried as 
many beers as he could. 

“I called it my ‘Drink 
Vermont’ quest," Grant 
says. As he sipped his 
way across the state, 
his interest in beer and 
brewing grew. “I just 
knew that was where I 
wanted to be and 
what I wanted to 
be doing,” Grant 

He still spends 
his days at Grizzly 
Graphix, his family 
business, where 
he’s a graphic 
designer and 
administrator. “I’ll 
work all day, then 
I go over to the 
brewery,” Grant 
says. “It makes 
for a long day, but 
it’s exciting.” The 
commute isn’t far; 
the brewery oc- 
cupies a formerly 
empty garage at 
the end of the 
graphics studio. 

The space is 
barely big enough 
for Grant’s single-barrel 
brewing system, supplies 
and a modest tasting area 
— but it’s a good place to 
start, he says, while he 
finds his feet as a brewer. 

For now, Liftline beers 
are available only at the 
brewery, but Grant plans 
to pour at the stowe 
craft brew races later this 
month and the inaugural 

STOWE BREWERS FESTIVAL in 

August. 

— H.P.E. 

Exits 

BLUEBIRD TAVERN SERVES 
ITS LAST DINNER 
Saturday night dinner 
was the final service for 


Bluebird Tavern. “It’s not 
a complete surprise," says 
Nicole Ravlin of People 
Making Good PR. “It’s 
certainly unfortunate for 
all the people who have 
enjoyed Bluebird Tavern 
for so long." 

In a statement, owner 
sue bette disclosed, “I 
am extremely proud of 
all that we have accom- 
plished over the past six 
years and very grateful 
for both the support we 


have enjoyed from our 
community as well as the 
amazing work of all of 
our team members and 
alumni.” 

BLUEBIRD BARBECUE and 

both coffee stop loca- 
tions will remain intact. 
According to Ravlin, so 
will tlie management 
team. Besides the restau- 
rant, the group's catering 
service will also continue 
at full steam. Ravlin added 
that some popular dishes 
and favorite cocktails 
might end up on the 
Barbecue menu. 

In her statement, 
Bette hinted at future 
projects in the works. 


Ravlin says that they're 
still in development. 
“They’re exciting, but 
they’re not immediate,” 

JOURNEY ENDS FOR OPEN 

Buddha bowls, jerk- 
chicken-filled bur- 
ritos and rose-scented 
smoothies are now things 
of the past for Shelburne 
diners. The Open Arms 
Food & Juice Shop has 
closed. The reasons 

were “financial 
and also very 
personal,” says 
acoy cofiNo, who 
opened the res- 
taurant with his 
wife, Samantha, 
in 2008. They 
closed it in 2010 
when Samantha 
was diagnosed 
with breast 
cancer, then 

ingly triumphant 
return last year. 

In his typical 
laid-back style, 
Cofino isn’t 
sweating the 
change too 
much. When the 

INN AT SHELBURNE 

this weekend, 
he’ll be cooking as the 
new breakfast chef. “The 
ramps are out, baby!” 
he says of his plans for 
debut-week dishes. He 
also anticipates introduc- 
ing his signature Latin 
flavors to the mix. Diners 
may even see his sought- 
after Cubano appear at 
breakfast or brunch in 
Benedict form. 


CONNECT 
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menu, they had serious reservations about 
the duck-heart tartare. Once they tried it, 
“We were most pleased,” he said. “I took 
one bite and never turned back." 

Heart wasn’t the only potentially off- 
putting ingredient in the dish. Quebecois 
Rougie foie gras had been frozen and 
grated over the finely chopped tartare. 
The whole thing sat in a burst of chipotle- 
spiced, ash-gray aioli blended with huit- 
lacoche, or com smut, an appropriately 
fungal- tasting plant disease. It was a brave 
preparation with enviable results. 

Leblond has been working to perfect 
techniques to give offal “a second chance 
at life” for years. When culinary school 
couldn't teach him everything he needed 
to know, he turned to butchers at a Latin 
American market near his home. 

Despite that international influence, 
some of his creations are pure Montreal 
— such as pig-heart pastrami. As waitstaff 
brought the smoked meat, served croque- 
monsieur style, Leblond exclaimed, “This 
is the showstopper! We don’t have this on 
the menu much, because it makes people 
very anxious and fat.” 

Bayley Hazen Blue Momay sauce 
added to the dish’s heaviness, as did Ware’s 
addition, an Espelette pepper-dusted duck 
egg. While diners supped on that dish, 
the playlist, which had already jumped 
from the Shangri-Las to Amy Winehouse, 
stopped on Ben E. King’s “Stand By Me.” 
The result was a tipsy sing-along led by 
guests who’d come down from Montreal. 

But the real show was just begin- 
ning. Following a course of dry-aged rib 
eye paired with fried oysters and uni 
Bearnaise, Leblond asked guests to gather 
around the restaurant’s mezzanine area. 
To the tune of French DJ group C2C’s song 
“Down the Road,” Leblond and Hen of the 
Wood pastry chef Andrew LeStourgeon 
“performed” T&C’s signature Pollock 
dessert. 

This work of edible performance 
art typically starts with simple sweets: 
gingerbread, lemon curd and chocolate. 
But Leblond empowered LeStourgeon to 



create his own version. “At one point a 
week or two prior, he said, “Let's re-create 
the forest that you live in,’” LeStourgeon 
recalled later. “I kept pitching him ideas, 
and he kept saying, ‘I'm not worried about 
it. I trust you.’” 

LeStourgeon borrowed vintage cake 
stands from acquaintances and filled them 
with candy-colored confections. A pastel- 
pink flower cake blended orange blossom, 
honey, vanilla and rose. A rich chocolate 
one was covered in pine-needle butter- 
cream. There was Black Forest cake, too. 

As the music blipped in the back- 
ground, LeStourgeon and Leblond tore 
apart the cakes — smashing them and bar- 
raging them with cherries, candied violets 
and meringues that exploded like bombs 
as they hit the table. When the song was 
over, guests were invited to dig into the 
destruction with their bare hands. 

And so the T&C show drew to an ap- 
propriately punk-rock close. It may have 
been just the right combination of culinary 
excellence and P.T. Barnum-style drama to 
show Vermont a new way to dine. ® 


Contact: alice@sevendays\’t.com 
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A conversation with the Alchemist brewer John Kimmich 

BY HANNAH PALMER EGAN 


n 1994, John Kimmich moved froi 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to Vermont with hi 
sights set on working for Greg Nooi 
at Burlington’s Vermont Pub & Brei 
By late 1995, Kimmich was brewing at 
pub, where he met his wife and partner, 
Kimmich. Eight years later, the couple 
opened the Alchemist Pub and Brewery 
in downtown Waterbury. It quickly 
became alocal favorite, known for fine, 
locally sourced food and a bangin’ 
beer selection, ihcluding a big, hoppy 
double IPA called Heady Topper. And 
then, in August 2011, Tropical Storm 
Irene washed it all away. 

The Kimmiches didn't reopen the 
pub. Instead, they sold cans of Heady 
Topper and occasional other brews 
from the Alchemist Cannery and 
Tasting Room a few miles away. As 
the beer's popularity grew, thirsty 
hopheads — and their cars — filed 
into lines leading to the brewery, 
causing traffic and headaches for 
local commuters. In November 
2013, the couple closed the retail 
space and set about finding a 
new location that could handle 
the visitor volume. 

They found a site in Stowe 
and, after a long wait, the 
new brewer)’ and retail space 
cleared its final Act 2 50 hurdle 
in late April. John Kimmich 
plans to brew 9,000 barrels 
of beer (mostly Focal Banger, 
an IPA; and Beelzebub, an 
imperial stout) per year in the 
16,000-square-foot space, in 
addition to 9,000 barrels of 
Heady Topper at the Waterbury 
brewery. 

The Kimmiches say they plan 
to break ground later this month 
and hope to Open their new 
retail space in sumi 
Last week, Seven Days caught 
up with John Kimmich about 
Heady mania, working with | 

Noonan and the audacity 
of making a “Vermont- 
style IPA.” 


itastic! Just to be able to offer 
the experience we plan to offer 
— people don’t realize just 
how cool this place is going 
to be. Once we’ve had time to 
really make it our own over 
the first couple of years, it’s 
going to be a destination, 
you know? A worldwide 
destination for beer 
lovers. It really will! It’s 
going to be something 
that Vermonters will be 
able to take great pride in. 
But, creatively? I don't 
know if I crave creative 
outlets. It’s not just brewing; 
it’s everything: The entire 
process is a creative outlet. The 
rewery is really going to be 
a feast for the eyes, I’ll tell you 
that It'll be the kind of place 
5 that is just stunning. With 
' the natural artwork and the 
<■ landscaping ... the unlimited 
potential is very exciting. 

SD: In terms of the beer, will 
the extra space allow you to 
explore things when it comes 
to brewing? 

JK: The sky's the limit, really. 
We don’t have anything to 
prove, with brewing. I spent 
years at the pub making every 
[ style under the sun, and that’s 
fun and all, but really we’re 
going to focus on certain beers, 
and we’re going to continue to 
do them perfectly. 

SD: Let’s go back a bit. How 
did you get into brewing? 

JK: Oh, boy. I discovered 
home brewing in college 
[at Pennsylvania State 
University], I got my 


bachelor's in business logistics, and 
I knew that wasn’t the life for me. I 
wanted to have my own business. So 
when I started brewing, it gave me that 
focus. That was back in 1991, and I’ve 
been doing it ever since. 


SD: What's something important you learned from 
Greg Noonan? 

JK: You couldn't even put it into words. Greg was ... a 
great friend and an unbelievable mentor. He just taught 
us so much. He taught us how be smart; how to work 
for ourselves; how make smart financial decisions and 
not get overextended so we could always remain sole 
proprietors. Even now, we don’t have investors. Every 
time Jen and I have put our heads on the chopping 
block, we parlay that into the next time we put our 
heads on the block. Greg taught us how to not spend 
money we don’t have. [Noonan died in 2009.] 

SD: How has the industry changed since those 
days — locally and around the country? 

JK: It all started with Catamount [Brewery] and 
VPB. To see how much it’s grown since then, it's 
just a tremendous change. But they laid a lot of the 
groundwork for guys like me. And then Jen and I laid a 
ton ofgroundwork for alot of people that came after us. 
I mean, Waterbury itself was ... people told us we were 
crazy to open our pub there. But we saw the potential; 
we knew. We knew what we were going to create, and 
we knew that people would be attracted to it. 

People say it’s a hard environment to be in now, 
but at the same time, [brewers have] never had more 
of a chance to hit the ground running than [they] do 
now. With the knowledge that’s out there, with the 
acceptance by society, all of those things. At the same 
time, it’s very difficult; the bar has been set very high. 
So people have standards they have to live up to right 
out of the gate. 

SD: You spent most of your career making beer in 
brewpubs. Do you miss working in a community 
setting? Working with food? 

JK: Nope, we don’t miss the restaurant business — at 
all. The only thing we miss is that sense of community 
— to see people coming in, having a good time. But, 
really, you so rarely had the chance to kick back and 
enjoy that because you were just working your brains 
out all the time. No, our lifestyle has never been better 
than it is now. I would never, ever go back into the 
restaurant business. 
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SD: Tell me about the first time you 
tasted a Heady Topper. 

JK: The first time 1 tasted it? Or the first 
time I made it? Oh, well, that was like, 
January 2004. It tasted like what I was 
shooting for. I’d been making IPAs for 
a long time, so it was just another IPA. 
It wasn't like the skies opened up and 
the sun started shining. You're brewing. 
You're making beers, and you’re proud 
when they come out. 

SD: Did you expect it to be such a hit? 

JK: I mean, who can ever expect it to 
be? We were confident that we were 
producing great beer and that people 
were going to respond. And that was 
quickly proven correct. [We chose] to 
make Heady Topper our flagship beer 
because we recognized what it was 
attracting. We saw the momentum 
and, you know, we’re pretty savvy 
businesspeople, so that was what we 
put into the package. 

SD: It’s become one of the most 
sought-after beers on the planet. 
How does it feel to create something 
that people are so crazy about? 

JK: It’s satisfying, you know? It’s weird, 
all at the same time. We don’t really 
think about it that way because we’re so 
busy. I think a lot of other people think 
about it a lot more than we do. We just 
do what we do, and we constantly strive 


to live up to our own 
wild, that's for sure. 

SD: We’re just starting to see Focal 
Banger at restaurants. Will that be 
going out on retail at all? 

JK: We’ve been canning that for about 
a year and selling it at truck sales. But 
we just recently got the printed can with 
the approved federal labels, so now it 

SD: Why limit distribution to within 
20-odd miles of the brewery? 

JK: Because we can’t even cover that 
much of the state. We limit everybody 
that gets our beer as it is, and we only 
hit those accounts. We put ourselves 
through a tremendous amount of effort 
and work just to spread it the way we do. 
That was a conscious decision; we could 
have taken it to four big distributors 
and dumped it all there. But that’s just 
not our style or the way we think. We 
realized that, for those two years when 
we don’t have [our own] retail [outlet], 
we could spread that out to a lot of 
mom-and-pops who will really benefit 
from having our beer. 

SD: A lot of newer double IPAs have 
been compared to Heady Topper; 
some are even labeled 'the new 
Heady Topper." Thoughts? 

JK: I don’t know. It’s not a bad position 
to be in. To be a unique example of the 
style, what else could you want? Let 
them try to imitate. There is no greater 
form of flattery. 




SD: What do you think about this 
idea of a "Vermont-style IPA"? 

JK: I think it’s bullshit. There are 
delicious IPAs all across this country. 
I’m by no means saying that there are a 
lot of delicious IPAs, but boy, there are 
dynamite IPAs out there. I don’t think 
we’re doing anything different here in 
Vermont. We get a lot of notoriety with 
Hill Farmstead [Brewery] and Lawson’s 
[Finest Liquids], but I don’t think we’d 
ever be so pretentious as to lay claim to 
a style. Leave that for the West Coasters. 

SD: Where do you see Vermont beer 
headed in the next year, or Five to 10 
years? Where's it all going? 

JK: Into people’s bellies! I mean, where’s 
it need to be going? The industry as 
a whole is growing, and you’re going 
to see more and more mediocrity get 
flushed out of the system. Collectively, 
it will just improve. People are very 
educated now, and they know what 
they like and what they don’t like. It 
doesn’t matter what your marketing is, 
or whatever else. If your beer’s not good, 
people aren’t going to buy it. 

SD: Is the current industry growth 
sustainable? 

JK: It’s going to be a crunch for 
resources, but if you can obtain the hops 
and the barley, and you can make great 
beer, there’s always going to be room for 

SD: What would you say to people 
who are jumping in and opening a 
brewery? 

JK: So many young guys are pretty 
much starting their brewing career by 
opening their own place. Whatever. 
They can take whatever path they want. 


It’s not the path I would have taken or 
did take, or the path I’d recommend, but 
hey, it is what it is. If your dad’s going 
to lay some big fat cash on you and you 
want to go out and open a brewery, 
good luck. 

SD: What would you like to see 
more of? 

JK: Just quality. And it’s not just 
Vermont; it’s everywhere. People just 
think they automatically make great 
beer because their friends tell them 
they make great beer. I think there’s 
a tremendous amount of ego coming 
into it as the younger generation hits. 
Of course, I don’t want to sound like 
I’m some old man, but it’s true. I see a 
lot of hipster doofuses trying to get into 
the brewing industry, and they just want 
the glory. They see this scene. Like it’s 
a thing to be, like, Ooh, I’m a brewer. 
That’s a weird way to get into anything. 
But, whatever, that translates loud and 
clear to people; that stuff takes care of 
itself. 

SD: Anything in particular you're 
looking forward to for the summer 
of 2015? 

JK: Sun? Instead of endless gray skies? 
Well, I’m getting my old sour project 
back up and running after having 
been wiped out in the flood, so that’s 
all exciting stuff, but that more than 
anything is for our own entertainment. 
That’s just a side project to have fun and 
to break up the day-to-day. © 

This interview has been edited and 
condensed. An extended version appears 
online at sevendaysvt.com/fbod. 

Contact: hannah@sevendaysvt.com 
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CALEDONIA SPIRITS 
Visit our distillery in 
Hardwick, Vermont 
~tastings, tours and retail~ 
Monday - Saturday 10am - 5pm 
Sunday 1 1am - 3pm 
-Come see us at the Burlington 
Farmer's Market ~ City Hall Park 
Saturdays 8:30am-2pm 









Musically 

Matched 


On their own, violinist Jaime 
Laredo and cellist Sharon 
Robinson are standout 


head to a post-show reception, 
where they can connect with 
Laredo and Robinson offstage. 


I magine a post-apocalyptic 
world dominated by 
machines and flying 
unicycles. Such a scenario 
exists in Pedal Punk, the latest 
show from Cirque Mechanics. 
Inspired by steampunk culture 
and the BMX biking roots of 
the troupe's founder, Chris 
Lashua, the awe-inspiring 
act travels into a land / 

dominated by wheels — a 
90 of them, to be exact. J 
An industrial set holds / i 

up a mirror to our J / 

technology-obsessed f 

society, while playful I 

performers ride \p 

bicycles of all shapes ^^£5 
and sizes — including 1 

the 3,000-pound i \ 

Gantry Bike. The result \ ' 

is a synergy between \ 

man and machine that \ 
takes storytelling in \ 

new directions. 


performers, each having earned 
multiple awards and Grammy 
nominations. As the Laredo/ 
Robinson Duo, the husband and 


wife present a memorable musical 
evening. The internationally 
recognized chamber musicians 
let their chemistry shine when 
making their Chandler Music Hall 
debut. They present a program 
of violin-cello duets by Mozart, 
Zoltan Kodaly, Johann Halvorsen 
and Erwin Schulhoff. After the 


Ring Tone 

No time for international travel? The Northern Bronze Handbell Ensemble offers 
a sonic alternative in “Bells ’Round the World." The troupe spans the globe with 
pieces from Wales, Africa, Russia and other locales alongside familiar favorites 
such as “What a Wonderful World.” Compositions from 11 countries reflect the 
range and artistry' of handbell music and the versatility of NBHE members. 
Founded in 2002, the group performs throughout New England, introducing 
folks to handbells one ring at a time. Local listeners get the opportunity to hear 
this unique sound at four area concerts. 


NORTHERN BRONZE HANDBELL ENSEMBLE 

Essex'junction. $10-12. Info. 372-5415. northembronze.org 8 & 




MAY 9 UO I THEATER 




Something Old, 
Something New 


How does vaudeville figure into our fast-paced digital age? The 
performers in Vermont Vaudeville answer this inquiry with an 
ode to the variety shows of the late 19th and early 20th centuries. 
Founded by Rose Friedman, Justin Lander, and Maya and Brent 
McCoy, the Northeast Kingdom-based troupe transports audiences 
back to simpler times with a hilarious, family-friendly show. 
Comedy and circus skills interweave with live music from a house 
band, proving that old-time entertainment has staying power. Keep 
an eye out for special guests: acrobat Olivia Weinstein and world- 
famous flexible comedian Jonathan Burns. 

VERMONT VAUDEVILLE 



calendar 


You’ve heard the buzz. 
What’s not to vote for? 









DROP-IN YOGA: Yogis hit the mat for a Hatha class 
Colchester. 11 a.m.-noon. Free. Info, 264-5660. 
FITNESS BOOT CAMP: Participants improve 

GENTLE/MOOERATE YOGA: Simple stretches give 


INSIGHT MEDITATION: Attendees deepen their 

Wellspring Mental Health and Wellness Center. 
Hardwick, 5:30-7 p.m. Free. Info, 472-6694. 

TANGOFLOWI: Creator Cathy Salmons leads 

kids 

DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER BOOK DISCUSSION: 

Library. Colchester. 6:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Inro. 

MEET ROCKIN' RON THE FRIENDLY PIRATE: Aargh, 

Noodles. Willlston. 10-10:45 a.m. Free. Info. 
MICHAEL NORTHROP: The famed author signs 
Keepers. Flying Pig Books. Shelburne, 12:30 p.m. 


MIDDLE SCHOOL PLANNERS & HELPERS: Lit lovers 

Free. Inro. 878-6956. 

PROGRAMS FOR PRESCHOOLERS: Stories and 

Woodstock. 9-10:30 a.m. $3-5; preregister: limited 
space. Inlb. 457-2355. 

STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: Engaging narratives 
Jaquith Public Library. Marshfield. 10-11:30 a.m. 


STORY TIME FOR 3- TO S-YEAR-OLDS: Preschoolers 

Junction. 10-10:45 a.m. Free. Info. 878-6956. 

language 

ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: 

GERMAN-ENGLISH CONVERSATION GROUP: 

Burlington. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7Z11. 

INTERMEDIATE/ ADVANCED ENGLISH AS A SECOND 

music 

GUITAR ENSEMBLE CONCERT: Michael Fratino 
directs SUNY Plattsburgh students in a varied 

Hall, SUNY Plattsburgh, N.Y.7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 


j-j ^ fZ) www.phoenixbooks.biz ^ 


JOHNSON STATE COLLEGE ENSEMBLES: A spirited 
7-9 p.m. Free. Info. 635-1476. 


SONG CIRCLE: N 


THU.7 


VERMONT ALL STATE MUSICAL FESTIVAL: More 


WOMEN'S PICKUP BASKETBALL: Drive to the 


CARLO D'ESTE: In "A Historian's Reflections on 


community 

CHAMPLAIN COMMUNITY SERVICES BENEFIT 
AUCTION & DINNER: More than 100 donated items 


CURTIS B. JOHNSON: The architectural historian 

DAVID MACAULAY: The award-winning author and 

334-7902. 

JIM KOEHNEKE: Drawing on decades of experience. 

Burlington, 6:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Infc 
NANCY NAHRA: Take flight! Amelia 

7 p.m. Free. Info. 748-8291. _ - 

SUSAN ACKERMAN: Evaluating % 

7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 649-1184. 

theater 

THE MOUNTAINTOP': A chance meeting between 

528.80-37.50. Info, 863-5966. 

'RINGING DOWN THE CURTAIN’: SUNY Plattsburgh 

Fine Arts Building, SUNY Plattsburgh, N.Y.. 7 p.m. 
Free. Info. 518-564-3095. 

words 

CREATIVE WRITING WORKSHOP: Ut lovers analyze 
Workshop members. 22 Church St, Burlington, 
space. Info, 383-8104. 

H. NICHOLAS MULLER III: The coauthor of 

motives. Ilsley Public Library. Middlebury. 7-8:30 


POETRY CIRCLE: Poet Ina Anderson leads an 


QUEEN CITY MEMORY CAFE: People with memory 

Burlington. 10 a.m.-noon. Free. Info. 800-272-3900. 


SLOW MONEY VERMONT ENTREPRENEUR 

Coolidge, White River Junction. 5:30-8:30 p.m. 520: 

environment 

COMPOST AWARENESS WEEK: See WED.6. 

OLD NORTH END CLEAN UP: Integrated Arts 

Meet at the top of the Burlington Bike Path. 427 
Manhattan Drive. Burlington, 9:30-10:30 a.m. Free. 





VERMONT WOODWORKING SCHOOL OPEN 

HOUSE: A tour of the 15.000-square-foot 

7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 849-2013. 


. BANANA LAND: BLOOD. 
BULLETS AND POISON': Jason 

donation' Info. 863-2345, ext. 3. 


health & fitness 


BEGINNER TAI CHI FOR HEALTH & BALANCE: A 

series: preregister. Info. 97B-424-7968. 
COMMUNITY MINDFULNESS: Folks relieve stress 

Winooski Senior Center, 6:30-7:30 p.m! Free. Info. 

FITNESS BOOT CAMP: See WED.6. Cornwall Town 
Hall. 10:30-11:30 a.m. 510. Info. 343-7160. 

FORZA: THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: 

North End Studio A, Burlington. 6:30-7:30 p.m. $10. 

THE ROLE OF PROTEINS IN NUTRITION AND 

Montpelier, 5:30-6:30 p.m. Free; preregister. Info, 
VINYASA FLOW: An open-level community class 
Shelburne. 4-5:15 p.m. Donations. Info, 985-0090. 


BETWEEN' THE CLASSICS: READ ALOUD FOR 

Memorial Library. Colchester. 4:30-5:30 p.m. Free. 
InfO, 264-5660. 




LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


INSPIRE CURIOSITY WITH CURIOUS GEORGE: Little 

JUDA HEBREW SCHOOL OF THE ARTS OPEN 

LEGO CLUB: Brightly colored interlocking blocks 
Colchester, 4-5 p.m. Free. Info. 264-5660. 


songs. Ilsley Public Library, Mtddlebury. 10:30-11:15 
a.m. Free. Info, 388-4095. 

PJ STORY HOUR: Wee ones dress for bed and wind 
Library, 6-7 p.m. Free. Info, 849-2420. 

PLAINFIELD PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: Children 

Cutler Memorial Library, Plainfield. 10:30-11:30 a.m. 
Free. Inlb, 454-8504. 

PRESCHOOL MUSIC: Klddos have fun with song 
Williston. 10:30 a.m. Free. Info. 878-4918. 
PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: Captivating narra- 

SPANISH MUSICAL KIDS: Amigos ages 1 to 5 learn 

Burlington. 10:30-11:15 a.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 
YOGA WITH DANIELLE: Toddlers and preschoolers 
Noodles, Williston. 10 a.m. Free, Info, 764-1810. 

language 

MANDARIN CHINESE CLASS: Linguistics lovers 

South Burlington. 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 503-2037. 
PLAUDERSTUNDE: Conversationalists with a 

Burlington, noon. Free; cost of food. Info. 862-1677. 


music 

JAZZ SHOWCASE: Middlebury College singers and 

Middlebury College! 8-10:30 p.m. Free. Info. 443-3168. 

SINFONIA CHAMBER CONCERT: Elizabeth Gorevic 

Hawkins Hall. 5UNY Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 7:30 p.m. 
Free. Info, 518-564-3095. 

UNITED IN HARMONY A CAPPELLA COMPETITION: 

judges. Middlebury Town Hall Theater. 7-9:30 p.m. 

VERMONT ALL STATE MUSICAL FESTIVAL: See 


7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 453-2366. 

theater 

•THE MOUNTAINTOP': See WED.6. 

NATIONAL THEATRE LIVE: A broadcast produc- 

Dartmouth College. Hanover. N.H., 7 p.m. S23. Info. 
603-646-2422. 

RINGING DOWN THE CURTAIN’: See WED.6. 


words 

GEEK MOUNTAIN STATE BOOK CLUB: Sci-fi fans chat 
about Clxin Liu’s 77ie Three Body Probfem. Pierson 
Library. Shelburne, 7-9 p.m. Free. Info. 985-5124. 
MELISSA PASANEN: Award-winning cheeses, 

Info, 985-3999. 

Public Library, 6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 244-7036. 

STORIES TOLD LIVE: AN ORAL STORYTELLING 
WORKSHOP: Wordsmiths join Gin Ferrara in a 

22 Church SL. Burlington. 6:30 p.m. Free; preregis- 


FRI.8 

activism 

'TO: THE NORTH KOREAN PEOPLE': A presentation 

Free. Info, 863-2345. 

bazaars 

ORCHARD SCHOOL TAG SALE: Thrifty shoppers 

pun. Free. Info, 652-7300. 

TAG & BAKE SALE: Gently used items and 

244-8089. 

community 

FEAST TOGETHER OR FEAST TO GO: Senior 


seminars 

BEGINNER BIROWATCHING: Fledgling birders get 

AOANE KEBEBEW & TADELECH ASSEFEFA: The 

Middlebury. 6:30 p.m. Free. Ii 

M.A.G.I.C.: MASCULINITY AND GENDER IDENTITY 


FRANKLIN COUNTY REGIONAL CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE AWARDS DINNER: Bob Arnot keynotes 

ister. Info. 524-2444. 

HOME SHARE NOW INFORMATION SESSION: Locals 

Action. Barre. 1-3 p.m. Free. Info. 479-8544. 


BALLROOM & LATIN DANCING: CHA-CHA: Samir 


FRI.8 » P.58 



849 S.Main St 
Stowe, VT 
(802) 253 2317 
OPEN 7 DAYS 
UMIAK.COM 


UMIAK 


Burlington 

1203 Williston Rd 
S. Burlington, VT 
(802) 651 8760 
Formerly known 
as Canoe Imports 
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Open 
House 

Saturday May 16th 
9:30am-4:00pm 

Join us for raffles, complimentary express 
facial and hand peels from PCA, as well as 
discounts on all products and services! 

20% off all products! 
Hair Removal Specials! 

$100 dollars off any laser 
hair removal package. 




BOTOX SPECIALS! JyQ) 

$10 dollars per unit PncmpHpc 

Appointments for Botox Available. iJ A 1 1 v-L O 


Friday the 15th and Saturday the 16th. 
(Minimum of 30 units in order 
to receive discount.] 





FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT SEVI 


getting married? 


SAT. 9 


agriculture 

DAY IN THE DIRT: Green thumbs prep public plots 

PLANT & BAKE SALE: Homemade treats sweeten 

WORKING WOODLANDS WORKSHOP: A naturalist* 

Marsh-Billings-Rockefeller National Historical Park. 
Woodstock. 9-11 a.m. Free. Info. 457-336S. ext. 22. 


SHRED FEST: Those looking to avoid identity theft 

a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info. 879-8790. 


fairs & festivals 


WORLD FAIR TRADE DAY CELEBRATION: Live mu- 

City Hall Park. 10 ajn.-2 p.m. Free. Info. 863-2345. 


SPRING COMEDY BASH: Local jokesters de- 
$15-18. Info. 863-4839. 


community 

THE CENTER FOR AMERICA'S FIRST HORSE 

p.m. Free; preregister. Info, 730-5400. 

MONTPELIER MEMORY CAFE: People with memory 

Senior Activity Center. 10-11:30 a.m. Donations. 
Info. 223-2518. 

A WALK FOR SIGHT: Participants make strides 


CROP FOR THE CURE: Scrapbook enthusiasts and 

cer research. Seton Academy, Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m. $45 includes meals. Info. 518-562-0124. 


Bayard Rustin. respectively. Old Labor Hall, Barre. 
5-6:30 p.m. Donations. Info, 479-5600. 

MOVIE & MARGARITA NIGHT: Cinema hounds kick 

drinks. Info. 479-0896. 

'THE SHOOTING PARTY': Period costumes are 

Plattsburgh. N.Y., 7:30 p.m. Free: di 


CAPITAL CITY FARMERS MARKET: Meats and 

p.m. Free. Info, 223-2958. 

CHOCOLATE TASTING: Chocoholics sample confec- 

CHOCOLATE-MAKING WORKSHOP: Sweets lov- 

Info, 849-2420. 

ROAST PORK SUPPER: Families feast on a spread 

Vergennes United Methodist Church. 5-6:30 p.m. 
$5-9; takeout available. Info. 877-3150. 

games 

NORTHERN VERMONT SCRABBLE CLUB: 






Municipal Gym, 7:30-8:30 ajn. $10. Info. 343-7160. 
R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WE0.6. 9-10 a.m. 

HOPE Works. The Gallery at Main Street Landing, 


Street Rutland. 9 a.m.-noon. Free. Info, 265-3112. 

RED CEDAR SCHOOL ROCK-AND-ROLL BALL: Tunes 

the Bridge, Middlebury. 7-11 p.m. $15. Info. 388-8209. 

REVOLUTIONARY WAR COMMEMORATIVE 

Church Street Marketplace. Burlington. 3:30 p.m. 
Free. Info, 865-4556. 

RUTLAND ARCHITECTURE WALK: Architectural 
the city's hill section. Rutland Free Library, 1-2:30 


DIY MOTHER'S DAY GIFTS: Led by Tiffany 

p.m. $10-12; preregister. Info, 223-8000. ext. 202. 

HARRY BLISS: The celebrated cartoonist enter- 
With Red Hat. Phoenix Books. Burlington, 11 a.m.-2 

INSPIRE CURIOSITY WITH CURIOUS GEORGE: See 

THU.7, Flying Pig Books. Shelburne. 11 a.m.-12:30 
pjn. Free: preregister. Info, 985-3999. 



we'll make this part fun. 

Fire & Metal Goldsmiths 


Cherry St at the Church Si Marketplace / 802-862-0423 / www.fireandmetal.com 



TREAT MOM TO A CREATIVE “NITE” 

7PM at RI’RA’ BURLINGTON - CIDER HOUSE BBQ WATERBURY - ON TAP ESSEX 


^PaintNite 

PaintNite.com NO EXPERIENCE REQUIRED 



SAT.9 » P.60 


GREAT FAMILY PUNS I GROUP CLASSES I TENNIS COURTS I LOTS OF KIDS ACTIVITIES! 
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IO % OFF 

ENTIRE BILL 

Mothers. Pay'! 
Weekend! [ 

ID: Friday, S/8-Sunday 5/10 < 

802-655-2423 ! 

www.papa-franks.com j 

fi Q @papafranksvt j 



We are happy to help you 
celebrate your baby's birthday. 

• Our compassionate and trusted board-certified physicians and nurses 
want you to have the birth experience you desire. 

• Our nurses provide personalized 1-on-1 support, comfort and 
encouragement during labor, delivery and your first days as parents. 

• We encourage natural birthing options; anesthesiology support is 
available 24/7. 

• Most births take place in the comfort of your private suite. This will 
become a home away from home for both you and your family - with 
sleeping accommodations for your birthing partner, a private hill bath 
and room service. 

• Your personal lactation consultant offers full breastfeeding support and 
encouragement and will ensure your baby’s nutritional needs are met. 

There is nothing more important to us than 
your health and the health of your baby. 

Call 3714613 to tour our birthing center or for more information. 
Cal! UVMHN-CVMC Women's Health at 371-5961 to schedule 
an appointment to talk about growing your family. 

ooo 

UVMHealth.org/CVMC 


Central Vermont Medical Center 



music 

BARB ARY COAST JAZZ ENSEMBLE: Dartmouth 



CATAMOUNT BLUEGRASS JAM: Bob Amos leads 



DRUMSTRONG: Percussionists keep the beat in a 



LAREDO/ROBINSON DUO: Violinist Jaime Laredo 



NORTHERN HARMONY WOMEN'S QUARTET: 



RICHARD WOOD & GORDON BELSHER: Hailing 



UPPER VALLEY COMMUNITY BAND: More than 60 




outdoors 

BIRD MONITORING WALK: Experienced birders 



NORTHERN FOREST CANOE TRAIL FRESHET I 






seminars 

BIRD-LANGUAGE WORKSHOP: Tweet, tweet! 



DIGITAL VIDEO EDITING: Final Cut Pro users get 



GENEALOGY SEMINAR: Ancestry fans tap Int 



LIVING WITH ALZHEIMER'S FOR LATE-STAGE 
CAREGIVERS: Professionals provide strategies 






ELIZABETH DOLE: The former U.S. senator addres 



theater 

CIRQUE MECHANICS: Seasoned circus performers 



'MOST DANGEROUS WOMEN' STAGED READING: 




LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVEr 


'THE MOUNTA1NTOP': See WED.6. 7:30 p.m. 
'OC0OC AUDITION: Local theater companies hold 
"Original Content at the Off Center* series. Off 

'THE PLAY'S THE THING': See FRI.8. 

Waitsfield. 7 p.m. $10; preregister: limited space: 

SPIELPALAST CABARET: See FRI.8. 8-10 p.m. 
'TREASURE ISLAND': See THU.7, 6 p.m. 

VERMONT VAUDEVILLE: See FRI.8. 2 & 8 p.m. 

words 

THE WELL-ROUNDED CHARACTER: A daylong 


SUN.10 


DRAWING BIRDS IN SPRINGTIME: Artists ages 12 

Info. 434-3068. 

ETHAN ALLEN DAY: History buffs pay tribute 


MOTHER'S DAY HIGH TEA: Pass the crumpets. 

11:30 a.m.-5 p.m. $14-25: preregister. Info. 247-4295. 

MOTHER'S DAY PANCAKE BREAKFAST: Families 


MOTHER'S DAY TRAIN RIDE: Locomotive lovers 

MOTHER'S DAY WALK: A Five-mile, family-friendly 

Budington College. 2 p.m. Free. Info. 863-2345. 

MOTHER'S DAY WILDFLOWER WALK: Families 


kids 

$12. Info. 224-6183. 

RUSSIAN PLAYTIME WITH NATASHA: Youngsters 

Noodles, Williston. 11-11:45 a.m. Free. Info. 764-1810. 

SUNDAYS FOR FLEDGLINGS: From feathers and 

preregister. Info. 434-2167. 


health & fitness 


NIA WITH LINDA: Drawing from martial arts, dance 
South End Studio. Burlington. 9-10 a.m. $14. Info, 

SUNDAY SANGHA: COMMUNITY ASHTANGA 

Yoga. Montpelier. 5:40-7 p.m. $1-20 suggested 


FAMILY DAY: MOM'S DAY OUT: Kiddos and their 

Sion. $7-24. Info. 985-3346. 




INTERMEDIATE/AOVANCED SPANISH 
CONVERSATION GROUP: Students hone their 

Budington. 2:30 p.m. 


music 

MOVEMENT. MEDIA & ELECTRONIC MUSIC 
SHOWCASE: Middlebury College students cul- 

NORTHERN BRONZE HANDBELL ENSEMBLE: See 

FRI.8. Holley Hall. Bristol. 3-4:30 p.m. $10-12. Info. 

THETFORD CHAMBER SINGERS: See FRI.B. First 


MOTHER'S DAY BRUNCH: Diners dig into pancakes. 

4 p.m. $25-59: free for kids under 6. Info, 253-5733. 
MOTHER'S DAY BRUNCH: Families honor moms 

VFW Post 309, Peru, N.Y., 11 a.m.-2 p.m. $13. Info. 
518-643-4580. 


SNAKE MOUNTAIN HIKE: A moderate trek to the 

details. Snake Mountain. Middlebury, 9 a.m.-9 p.m. 


SUN.10 » P.62 



Maiden Lane 

• Covered Parking 

• Dog Friendly 

• Energy Efficient 

• Rooftop Deck 

Modem Living 
in the O.N.E.! 

Studio, 1 & 2 Bedrooms 
Opening July 2015! 


Visit us on the web at 
MaidenLaneVT.com 
Or contact Anne Borchers 
at (802) 363-4418 for info 


Redstone 


Sunday, May 10 
at 7 pm, MainStage 


\fmity 


www.flynncEntEr.nrg or call 802-8G-flynn 


IFLYMMCEMTER 





Seeking Male and Female Smokers Ages 18-70 

(who are not currently interested in quitting smoking) 

We are conducting a UVM research study to learn about 
the effects of different levels of nicotine in cigarettes. 

This 15-visit study involves: 

• A screening visit and training visit (2-3 hours each) 
• Three visits per week for 5-7 Weeks (2-4 hours each) 

Compensation of up to $900 


*1 


For more information, call 656-0392 



calendar 



The newest edition of 7 Nights serves up 
1,000+ restaurants, select breweries, vineyards, 
cideries, and dining destinations outside 
Vermont. Available free at 1,000+ locations 
and online at sevendaysvt.com. 




mw 


m ill 


theater 

CIRQUE MECHANICS: See SAT.9, Flynn MainStage. 
Burlington, 7 p.m. $15-47. Info, 863-5966. 
'EURYDICE': See FRI.B. 2-4 p.m. 

'MOST DANGEROUS WOMEN' STAGED READING: 

See SAT.9, 2-4 p.m. 

'THE MOUNTAINTOP': See WED.6. 2 p.m. 

THE PLAY'S THE THING': See FRI.8. 2-4:30 p.m. 

'QUINTESSENTIAL CLASSICALS VII: AN 
ENCHANTED AFTERNOON OF SONG AND DANCE': 

opera house. Haskell Free Library & Opera House. 
Derby Line. 2 p.m. $5-10. Info, 748-2600. 

SPIELPALAST CABARET: See FRI.8. 


MON. 11 


community 

CAREGIVER OPEN HOUSE: Hlose Interested In 




PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: See THU.7. 

STORIES WITH MEGAN: See FRI.B, Fletcher 

TEEN JOB FAIR & JOB-HUNTING TIPS: Local 

Info. 878-4918. 

music 

MAD RIVER CHORALE OPEN REHEARSAL: The com- 

Duxbury. 7-9 p.m. Free. Info. 496-4781. 

SAMBATUCADA! OPEN REHEARSAL: New faces are 

and instruments are not required. B Space Studio 
Collective. Burlington, 6-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 
862-5017. 

words 

MUST-READ MONDAY: Julia Child's My Life in 

Junction. 6:30-8 p.m. Free. Inro. 878-6955. 

SCREENWRITING WORKSHOP: Aspiring dramatic 

SHAPE & SHARE LIFE STORIES: Prompts from 




TECH HELP WITH CLIF: See WED.6. 6-7 p.m. 

games 

TRIVIA NIGHT: Teams of quick thinkers gather for 


health & fitness 


BEGINNER TAI CHI FOR HEALTH & BALANCE: See 

THU.7. 5:15-6:45 p.m. 

BODY REBOOT CAMP FOR NEW MOMS: Using 

Municipal Gym, 10-11 a.m. $10. Info, 343-7160. 
DYNAMIC QIGONG: Graceful movements align with 


TUE.12 

agriculture 




'READY. SET. SOW' GARDENING WORKSHOP: Lisa 

community 

FEAST TOGETHER OR FEAST TO GO: See FRI.8. 
TUESDAY VOLUNTEER NIGHTS: Helping hands 

264-9687. 

dance 

8 ALLROOM DANCE CLASS: Instructor Samir Elabd 


Wllliston. 10-11 a.m. Free. Info. 764-1810. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN YOUTH SYMPHONY 

Info, 888-4470. info@gmys-vLorg. 

KIDS YOGA: A fun-filled class for yogis ages 8 

PRESCHOOL MUSIC: 


8EGINNER WEST COAST SWING & BLUES FUSION 
DANCING: Students get schooled in the Tunda- 

Burlington. 8-9 p.m. $9-14. Info, buriingtonwestie® 

Swan Dojo. Burlington. 7:15-8:45 p.m. $3-5. Info. 
540-8300. 

INTERMEDIATE & ADVANCED WEST COAST 


'NORTHERN BORDERS': Jay Craven presents his 

ol. South Burlington. 





LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SE' 



PAUSE-CAFE FRENCH CONVERSATION: French stu- 


Igbtq 

QUEER MOVIE SOIREE: A group of gay friends 

College. 6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 860-7812. 


music 

NORTHERN BRONZE HANDBELL ENSEMBLE: See 

Junction. 7-8:30 p.m. $10-12. Info. 372-541S. 

local talent. Wallingford Town Hall, 7-9 p.m. Free. 


seminars 

FISHING WORKSHOP: Anglers of all ages get ready 

Free. Info, 849-2420. 

SHARING THE SECRETS OF SPRING: AN EARLY 
CHILDHOOD WORKSHOP: Participants leam how 


talks 


IDEAS ON TAP: WHAT'S WITH OUR ZOMBIE 
OBSESSION?': Scholars Steve Wehmeyer and 

Burlington. 7 pm. Free. Info. 262-1356. 


SENIOR SUCCESS SERIES: Oagny Hoff of the 

Center. 1-2:30 p.m. Free. Info. 223-2518. 


VERMONT YOUNG PLAYWRIGHTS FESTIVAL: 


words 

BOOK DISCUSSION GROUP: Bibliophiles analyze 

CHARLIE NARDOZZI: The gardening guru plants 


i STORE. * 

S ™Tml0HFB0MMAY9-16!«"»»®™rr“" ' 

-|e a d-f r azy. 


21 Taft Comers Shopping Center, Williston • 288-9666 


May 29 - June 6, 201 5 - Tickets: $55/$60/$70 
WWW.TOWNHALLTHEATER.ORG - 802-382-9222 
WWW.OCMVERMONT.ORG 


'PATHS OF GLORY': Kirk Douglas and Ralph Meeker 

games 

GAMING FOR TEENS & ADULTS: Tabletop games 

p.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 

health & fitness 

ACTIVE SENIOR BOOT CAMP: Participants break 


WED. 13 


vlnfa 


Home Sweet Own 

Have you considered homeownership? Perhaps we can help. We're 
VHFA, a locally based non-profit offering Vermonters low-interest loans, 
closing cost assistance and the ability to choose a local lender. 

To learn more call 800-339-5866 
or visit us at www.vhfa.org. 


WED.13 » P.64 



calendar 


LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT S EVE Ml 




JAY ^ PEAK 2015+16 COLLEGE SEASON PASSES 

Passes also valid the rest of the 2014+15 ski & ride season. 


NO DEADLINE 
TO PURCHASE 

but limited quantities are available. 


JAY PEAK ONLY 

$199 200 passes available 

$229 300 passes available 

$299 325 passes available 


THE JUDGE (Jay Peak + Q Burke) 

$199 100 passes available 

$229 200 passes available 

$249 475 passes available 


GRADUATING? 

Check out our new U29 pass. 


1139 

YOUNG ADULT 

SEASON PASS 

for 19-29 year-olds 

$ 459 

JAY PEAK + Q BURKE 


EARLY BIRD DEADLINE MAY 11 


(iji) GET YOUR SEASON PASS AT: jaypeakresort.com/SeasonPass 







Dear Childcare Providers, 

We asked Vermont parents to describe what they appreciate most 
about you in just one word. Here’s what they said: 


Trustworthy 

U) Loved 

.E Patient | 

*i "g Partner 

IU +■» 

O QJ 

3 g > 

P o i Affectionate 3 


Wonderful 

Life-changing 


Outdoors 


Nurturing 

* u mnja 0 Extraordinary 

Loving 


LO 


Inspiring 

Family 


_ Family-centered ^ 

ifrimj 2 '" 9 S V H u U q e s d Compassionate ’u 
9 Supportive ^ 
Engaging 


Thank you for supporting our 
youngest children’s success! 


National Provider 
Appreciation Day 



Friday, May 8 


FOCUS ON THE FIRST YEARS 


Download a free thank you card for your 
childcare provider at letsgrowkids.org 



Extra! Extra! 


Miss a week? 


It's all there. 


Hooray! 

Hooray! 

Were (finally) on Google Play. 

Flip through your favorite local newspaper 
on your favorite mobile device. 

(And, yes, it's still free.) 


Download any 
£ issue from the past 

z couple of years and 

| keep it on hand as 

long as you want. 


All your favorite sections, columns, 
articles and events are included — 
even the ads. Browse the personals, 
classifieds and comics. Anyone 
anywhere can read Seven Days cover 
to cover with their phone or tablet. 


Flip your tablet on select pages to watch 
Stuck in Vermont videos and hear music 
from the album reviews. Read up-to-the- 
minute blog headlines from Off Message, 
Bite Club and Live Culture. 


Download the Seven Days app for free today at 

sevendaysvt.com/apps. 


ANDROID APP ON ■ ^0 Available on the 

y* Google play I V AppStore 







classes 


= CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE 5 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.7S/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


it S2S/person; S22.50/BCA 
’mbers. Location: BCA Clay 




person in advance ; $45 at the 
door: $35 for members; $70 

Info: Becca McHale. 338-0028. 


WINE & WATERCOLOR: Curious 






advance: $45 at the door: $35 

Location: ONE Arts Center. 72 




burlington city 
arts 

BCA 


CLAY: LIDDED FORMS: Creating 




computers 


INTRODUCTION TO 
SOLIDWORKS: 

18-21. Cost $1, 095/4-day class. 




EARRINGS W/ MOM ON 
MOTHER'S DAY: A special activ- 

9 and up). Taught by Iris Stein, 

rings (I small & 1 largel, + light 
Arts Center. 72 N. Champlain St. 
338-0028. oneartscol- 

ASH BARK 
BASKETMAKING 
WORKSHOP: This is 

tree! We will walk into the 



Harbor Rd, Shelburne. 


CLAY HAND AND WHEEL: 




BEGINNER CLAY: Instructor: Rik 


Weekly on Sat. Jul. 11-Aug. 

School. 64 Harbor Rd„ Shelburne. 
COMPOSITION: Instructor: 


: The Shelburne Craft 

d.. Shelburne . 

BLACKSMITHING: Instructor: 








Ayer. Sun., May 17. 1:30-3 p.m. 


Cost: $175/daylong 

Mase. 598-9206, lisa® 







5. 5:30-7:30 p.m. Cost: $174/ 

Location: The Shelburne Craft 
School, 64 Harbor Rd„ Shelburne. 

FAMILY WHEEL AGE !0+: 


avail. Location: 7he Shelburne 




INDEPENDENT WHEEL: 

Instructor: Rik Rolla. This is a 

avail. Location: The Shelburne 
Craft School 64 Harbor Rd, 

INK DRAWING: Instructor Wylie 

micro pens. Then the class will 

ing. Weekly on Thu, Jun. 25-Jul. 
30. 5:30-7:30 p.m. Cost: $174/ 

School, 64 Harbor Rd, St 


HULA HOOP MAKING: Instructor 

sonality perfectly. With the guid- 


build their own Shaker-style hall 

p.m. Cost: $450/person; mem- 


HarborRd, Shelburne. 
STONE SETTING: Instructor 


71). 5:30-7:30 fun.Cc 


: The Shelburne Craft 

TEEN: TABLE WITH MOSAIC TOP: 


3-7, Mo n.-Frl, 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Cost: 


School. 64 Harbor Rd, Shelburne. 

WORKSHOP: LANDSCAPE IN OIL: 





- CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE S 


classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


Sun! 9 am -4 pm Cost: 5203/ 

School , 64 Harbor Rd., Shelburne. 

WORKSHOP: LUMINARIES: 


Sat & Sun. 10 a.m.-4 p.ro. Cost 


WORKSHOP: MATISSE: 


18, Sat, 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Cost: $94.50/person; 


WORKSHOP: MONOTYPE/ 
MONOPRINT: Instructor: Lyna 




Harbor Rd.. Shelburne. 

WORKSHOP: VENEERING: 



WORKSHOP: 
WOOD INTENSIVE: 


hall table, gaining 


through the build. 

Cost $520/person; member 

Harbor Rd.. Shelburne. 

WHEEL PRIMITIVE FIRING: 

Instructor Rik Rolla. Explore 

glazes. This mixed-level class will 





24. 5:30-7:30 p.m. Cost 


DANCE STUDIO SALSALINA: 

266 Pine St. Burlington. Info: 
Victoria. 598- 


DSANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 


Space. 208 Flynn Ave., suite 


empowerment 

WORKING WITH MANDALAS: 


: S10/l-hour class. 
c North End Studios, 294 

Info: Tyler Crandall. 598-9204, 

drumming 

DJEMBE IN BURLINGTON!: 

p.m. $53/3 weeks, S22 drop-in. 

Space, 208 Flynn Ave. suite 
3G, Burlington. Info: 999-4255. 

TAIKO DRUMMING IN 
BURLINGTON!: Come study 

Tue.. 5:30-6:20 p.m. Accelerated 
Mon. 7-B:20 p.m. Taiko Training 

5:30-6:50 pm. Kids and Parents 
Class on Tue.. 4:30-5:20 p.m. 


author. May 16 & 30, 9 a.m. -5 

244-7909. 

WORKING WITH THE POWER OF 

Tulnen. May 14. 21 & 28 & Jun. 

4, 7-9 p.m. Cost: 560/person. 

Waterbury. Info: 244-7909. 


OILING THE HIP JOINTS SERIES: 

Weekly on Wed. May 20-Jun. 


Yoga. 20 Duxbury St. Richmond 
735-3770. infoQvermontfelden- 




JAZZERISE BURLINGTON: 

. 355-0467, mi- 


16+. Sun., May 24. 1-4 p.m. Cost: 

153 Main St. Burlington. Info: 
652-4548, flynnarts.org. 

helen day art 
center 


Helen Day Art Center 


EXPRESSIONS IN PAINT WITH 
CLAIRE DESJARDINS: Deepen 

Sun. May 10. 9:30 a.m.-3:30 p.m. 
Cost $175/members; $ 200/non- 

Art Center. 90 Pond St.. Stowe. 

RUSTIC LOG FURNITURE CLASS: 
MUDROOM BENCH & COAT 


16 or Wed. May 20, 6 a.m.-4 
pm. Cost 5175/member,- 5200/ 
member. Location: Helen Day Art 
Center. 90 Pond St, Stowe. Info: 
253-8358, educatlon&helenday. 


VERMONT SCHOOL OF HERBAL 


flynn arts 

FLYMMARTS 




5425 /per- 





CONTEMPORARY DANCE: 





Come pick out 
Garden Seeds anc 
Fruit Trees 
& Shrubs 
Apples, Cherries 
& Blueberries 


STUCK IN 
VERMONT 


HOTEL 

VERMONT 


Gift Certificates Available 


Remember 
'^Mother’s Day! 

Gorgeous Hanging Baskets 
Roses in Bloom and Bud 
■Flowering Trees and Shrubs 
Proven Winners 


THE MUSIC YOU LOVE 


Northern Vermont 
f Rutland & Southern 
iUltJ Champlain Valley 


STREAMING at 

ioitheone.com 


CVMC 


CARE 


We are part of the CVMC team 
and we're here when you need us. r 

EVERYDAY/ 9am -7pm 

Lab 
and 
X-ray 
on site 

Get in. Get out. 
Get Well. 

( 802 ) 371-4239 

1311 Barre Montpelier Road (next to Burger King) 


No 

LOWER 

All 

Appointment 

CO-PAY 

Insurance 

Needed 

than the 

Accepted 


ER 


the University o/Vermont h e a 


..MW LOVIN' 11! 


ndaysvt.com 


vufll|Kfk« 


10236 Williston Rd., Williston, VT • 434-2794 

Convenient Location I Exit 1 1 off 1-89, 1 mi. West on Rt. 2 or 4 miles East of Taft Corners 
Open Mon.- Fri. 8am-5pm • Sat. 8am-4pm • Sun. 10am-4pm 

vermontnursery.com 


Great selection of quality mulches: 

HEMLOCK $50 cubic yard 
DARK FOREST $48 cubic yard 
PINE $40 cubic yard 
COMPOST $54 cubic yard 

TOP SOIL $48 cubic ^ard 


LOVE YOUR 
STATION!!!! 
We listen every day. 

Johnson 

Great Songs from the ‘70s, ‘80s & ‘90s 




J 




classes 


= CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE S 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.7S/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


HERBS « R68 

language 

LEARN SPANISH & OPEN NEW 

ALLIANCE FRANCAISE: SUMMER 
SESSION: Six-week French class- 


Micheline Tremblay, 981-8826, 








LEARN TO MEDITATE: Through 
the practice of sitting still and 
following your breath as it 


simply letting yourself be, as 
The Burlington Shambhala 


and wisdom. Shambhala Cafe 
meets the first Saturday of 






nido 

nido 


LEARN TO SEW AT NIDO: In our 




St., suite 236, at the Chace 
Mill. Burlington. Info: 829-0211 


performing arts 

MUSICAL THEATRE SUMMER 
INTENSIVE: Join us for the 
the Bill Reed Musical Theatre 

Circle in the Square Theatre 

$700/person. Location: Spotlight 


VT MUSICAL THEATRE 
ACADEMY'S SUMMER 
SHOWCASE: Spotlight Vermont 


Open to ages 10-19. Over 

NYC: Aug. 1-2. Cost: S599/new 


receive a SI 00 credit for the 

New York. Location: Spotlight 
Vermont. 50 San Remo Dr.. 

Voice Studio. Sally Olson. 



pregnancy/ 

childbirth 

PRENATAL METHOD STUDIO: 

Class Series. Childbirth 




ART OF TAI CHI CHUAN: Begin 

Hands Partner Practice; and 


weekly classes. Wed., 5:30-7 p.m. 
$60/mo.; 1st class free. Tai Chi 
for Health, Thu.. 10-11 am. $50/ 

Info: Madeleine Piat-Landolt 
453-369 0. whitecloudarts® 

SNAKE-STYLE TAI CHI CHUAN: 

The Yang Snake Style is a 




well-being 




HONEST YOGA. THE ONLY 
DEDICATED HOT YOGA FLOW 
CENTER: Honest Yoga offers 

trainings at the 200- and 

1st week unlimited: 515/class 
or $130/l0-class card: S12/ 

5100/10-class punch card. 


a class. Location: Bao Tak Fai 
Tai Chi Institute. 100 Church 
St. Burlington. Info: S64-7902 


TAROT AND THE OIVINE 
FEMININE: This engaging 

6-8:30 p.m.. May 14-Jun. 4. 

Cost: $!30/4-week workshop flO 
hours/. Location: Moonlight Gift 


Burlington. Info: 497-0136. 

EVOLUTION YOGA: Evolution 


Yoga w/ Pam. Sun., 12:30-1:30 

Day Yoga w/ Marilyn & Susan 
Buchanan, Sun.. May 10, 9:30-11 


Lauren Walker, Thu. May 21, 6-8 

Info: 985-0090. yogarootsvt 

BURLINGTON HOT YOGA: TRY 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT!: 

Yoga In a 93-degree studio with 

Ahh. to be warm on a cold day, 


Get hot: 2-for-l offer. SIS. Go 
Location: North End Studio B. 


BLESSING OF ILLNESS RETREAT: 



here ' Cost: $15/10-class: 
5130/10-class card: $5-10/ 

Evolution Yoga. 20 Kilburn SL, 






it 

1 m 

RICHARD 

THOMPSON 

ELECTRIC 
TRIO 4t 

fUNN 

MAINST4GE 
SUNDAY 
JUNE 211 7PM 

TICKETS ON SALE TO 
MEMBERS 5/4, PUBLIC S/8 

FLYNNCENTER.ORG 
802.86. FLYNN 


I Retirement ■ Investment account review 

I Planning for college ■ Insurance coverage 
I Estate planning 

For an appointment, 
call (800) 660-3258 or (802) 859-7551. 

www.northcountry.org 


North 
Country 

FINANCIAL SERVICES 

Available through CFS* 


Fresh. 

Filtered. 

Free. 


daily (7) 


Make life's big moments 

1*% ^x ^X V Get friendly, helpful financial advice 
w w C II U C LI w ■ ■ tailored to your life and goals. 




music Time Is oi 

His Sid 




©POKEY LAFARGE 

CAROLINE ROSE 


® DARKSTAR 
(t) ORCHESRA 


© RISING 
w APPALACHIA 


©SONNY KNIGHT 
& THE LAKERS 


WORLD PARTY 

SEATED SHOW 


WNG TRADITION VERMONT WELCOMES 

LEVENT 
DU NORD 


Roll Up the Windows 

Well, that was fun. 

If you skipped Waking Windows 5 in 
Winooski last weekend, I have some bad 
news for you: You missed what might 
end up being the best single weekend of 
live music in Vermont all year long. No 
offense to any of the bazillion other fests 
and big shows on tap for the summer — 
yup, including neil young — but topping 
what went down in the Onion City will 
be a tall order. Fortunately, judging by 
how many people seemed to be orbiting 
the rotary all weekend, not many of you 
did miss it. Good work, you! 

While I was at the fest on Saturday, I 
chatted on camera with Stuck in Vermont 
producer Eva Sollberger for an episode 
she's composing on the festival. She told 
me that she had been asking her other 
interview subjects about a line I recently 
wrote on WW5, specifically that it's “the 
coolest music festival in Vermont.” (Point 
of order: I actually started referring to 
Waking Windows as such at least three 
years ago.) She added that all but one or 
two of the people she talked with agreed 

(If I could chat privately with the 
folks who disagreed: You don't get out 
much, huh?) 

Sollberger then asked me to explain 
why I felt so strongly about Waking 
Windows. I haven't seen that footage, 
but I suspect I kinda blathered. I’d been 
standing in the sun for a while, which is 
not ideal for ginger folk such as myself, 
so I was a little out of it. Also, speaking 
coherently on camera is harder than it 


looks. Now that I’m safely behind the 
confines of my trusty laptop, I’d like to 
more succinctly explain why WW is so 
damn cool. 

It's not simply that the music is 
incredible, though it is. And it's not 
just that there was so much of it and so 
diverse, though 140-plus bands and D Js 
is a staggering number, especially for 
$40. (Or about two bucks less than the 
cheapest Neil Young ticket.) And never 
mind that the festival transforms the 
entire city of Winooski into a rock-and- 
roll playground for three days, though 
that makes it a distinctively unique 
fest. What makes Waking Windows 
so remarkable is the larger sense of 
community you feel being a part of it. 

If you go to enough shows locally, 
you eventually start seeing the same 
people over and over again. You’ll see 
the hip-hop kids at the hip-hop shows, 
the hipsters at the indie-rock shows, the 
hippies at the jam shows and so on. You 
might get some stray casual or crossover 
fans here and there. But for the most 
part, you see familiar faces in their usual 
context. That can make the scene feel a 
little fragmented. 

What struck me most about Waking 
Windows, especially this year, was the 
wide cross-section of people who were 
there and were amazed by it. I couldn't 
walk two feet without bumping into 


someone I knew, including from the non- 
music parts of my life. 

That tells me the crew of waking 
windows presents has done something 
that’s the envy of almost any local 
promoter. They’ve found a way to make 
WW appealing and accessible not just 
to hard-core music junkies but to casual 
fans as well. 

There was a celebratory air around 
the entire festival: at an out-of-the- 
way brewery, an explosive main stage, 
a claustrophobic rock club, a serene 
church, a funky little boutique. I can’t tell 
you the number of times I heard — or said 
— the refrain “Happy Waking Windows!” 
while rambling around the ’Noosk last 
weekend. And that’s pretty cool. 

Grand Point 
Nomination 

Here's something else about WW: It’s 
now the unofficial kickoff of festival 
season in Vermont. In two-ish weeks 
we’ve got the Green Mountain Comedy 
Festival. The week after that is the start 
of the Burlington Discover Jazz Festival. 
Then the floodgates open and well have 
great fests every weekend almost until 
the snow flies. 

It's fitting, then, that we move to the 
festival that essentially drops the curtain 
on the season, Grand Point North. 










It’s been a long hard winter. It's time for a real live show. 

VERMONT 

VAUDEVILLE 

Saturday, May 1 6 @ 7pm 

[ Spruce Peak Performing Aits in Stowe 


AwjA 

Performing _ _ , . . 

Arts Center SprucePeaRArts.org I 802-760-4634 


music 


Time Is on His Side « m 

Yacovone put together the Broke and 
Hungry Blues Band and cut a demo. On 
January 2, 1996, the band played its first 
full-length gig. Fittingly, it happened at 
Nectar’s. 

"We were saying to each other, 'Do 
we even have enough songs to fill up the 
time?’” recalls Yacovone. 

After changing a name and some per- 
sonnel, the Seth Yacovone Blues Band 
was born. For three years the band trav- 
eled from Maine to Florida and west to 
Colorado, playing traditional electric 
blues and opening for national touring 
acts such as B.B. King, Dr. John and the 
Neville Brothers. On his own, Yacovone 
also flourished. One career highlight 
was sitting in with Phish before 14,000 
people at the legendary Centrum in 
Worcester, Mass. 

With jam bands such as Phish push- 
ing the limits, Yacovone found himself 
wanting to add a 
little variety to his 
own band’s all-blues 
set list. In 1999, the 
group made some 
additional changes 
and hit the road 
as the power 
Seth Yacovone 
Band, with Steve 
Hadeka on drums 
and Tommy Coggio 
on bass. SYB incor- 
porated many of 
Yacovone’s other 
influences, includ- 
ing Frank Zappa, 

P-Funk, Neil Young 
and the Grateful 
Dead. They toured 
more than Yacovone 
ever had, but the journey eventually 
beat them down. 

‘We were all burned out,” the gui- 
tarist says regretfully. 'We had tons of 
debt We weren’t enjoying it.” 

On New Year's Eve 2005, the band 
played its last gig — at least for a while. 
Yacovone continued to perform on his 
own and as a sideman. Before long, he 
took a shot at the Friday happy hour at 
Nectar’s. 

“I think it was supposed to be just for 
the summer, or maybe only a month," 
Yacovone says. “I started on May 6, 
2005. It worked that summer, and it 
kept rolling along.” 

Ten years later, the listeners are still 
showing up — no small miracle in a 
town full of Friday night options. When 
asked to explain Yacovone's secret for- 
mula, Nectar's co-owner Chris Walsh, 
who bought the club in 2003, notes 
that the bluesman is all — and always — 
about the music. 

"A lot of times musicians play a 
happy-hour gig, and they just want to 
pick up a hundred bucks and they are 


on their way,” Walsh says. "You get a 
little of that autopilot vibe. But Seth’s 
never like that. He’s very present, and 
he delivers the same intensity every 
single night.” 

Intensity is a great word to describe 
Yacovone’s Friday sessions. He puts 
it out there 100 percent, whether he’s 
adding some bluesy licks to Johnny 
Cash’s “Folsom Prison Blues” or deliv- 
ering the lyrics to one of his own origi- 
nals with his deep, growly baritone. It’s 
not about the crowd. It’s not about him. 
It’s about the tune he’s playing and how 
to bring it to life in the moment. 

Then there’s Yacovone’s personal- 
ity. Onstage and off, he earns praise for 
his laid-back, friendly demeanor. Brian 
Mital, who has booked Yacovone both 
at the House of Blues in Cambridge, 
Mass., and at Nectar’s, says, “I have 
never heard a negative thing about Seth 
Yacovone, and I have been booking him 
for 20 years. He's just good people.” 

Alex Budney, who works as the 
talent buyer at 
Nectar’s and plays 
in the newly 
reconstituted Seth 
Yacovone Band, 
credits his band- 
mate for something 
that, given his 
guitar skills, often 
flies under the 
radar: Yacovone’s 
songwriting. 

anyone who writes 
like him," says 
Budney. “He'll go 
a couple days out 

back with 50 songs.” 

For his part, 
Yacovone credits 
Nectar’s for rolling with the changes 
when he was starting out. 

“There was a nice thing that Nectar’s 
provided: a musical environment that 
was not overly uptight," Yacovone 
explains. “The atmosphere was encour- 
aging to me as a musician, and kind of 
inspiring. [You could] fall on your face 
a few times and then figure out how 
not to fall on your face. You were play- 
ing music for people who enjoy it, and 
there was a friendly feeling in the air. It 
made a difference.” 

That’s why, Walsh says, when the 
Nectar’s crew came up with the idea 
of a lifetime-achievement award, the 
choice for the first recipient was easy. 

“We have never given out an award, 
and we think it’s very poignant that we 
are giving it to Seth,” says Walsh. “He’s 
the perfect person." © 
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Speaking of outdoor summer music, 
the lineup for the Summervale series 
at Burlington’s Intervale has just been 
announced, joe adler, whose day job is 
booking for Radio Bean, thinks it’s his 
best work yet for the series. I'm inclined 

The Thursday-evening series kicks 
off on July 2 with swale. (And that, oddly 
enough, is my birthday, and my brother is 
in Swale. Thanks, Joe!) Other highlights 
include kat wright & the indomitable soul 
band (July 9), jocie adams’ (formerly of 
the low anthem) band arc iris (July 16), a 
special edition of Adler's own Burgundy 
Thursday series (July 30), trumpeter 
ray vega & tales from the boogie down 
(August 20) and neo-soul upstarts 
smooth antics (August 27). 


Last week, grace potter announced 
the lineup for this year's fest in 
September. As usual, it’s impressive. 
Here's the top of the marquee: the 
flaming ups, shakey graves, mike 


BENEVENTO, SPIRIT FAMILY REUNION, AMY 
HELM & THE HANDSOME STRANGERS and 

Odessa. Oh, and Grace Potter. 

And here’s the local lineup: 

MADAILA, SOULE MONDE, HEAVY PLAINS, 
MARYSE SMITH & MICHAEL CHORNEY, the 

snaz, barishi and mal MAiz. Not bad, 
right? 

Now, the astute among you have 
likely noticed a glaring omission. 

No, not the nocturnals, though I see 
what va did there. (Too soon, dude. 

Too soon.) 

The omission is that we’re one 
local band shy of a full lineup. Who, 
you ask? That’s up to you. (Warning: 
Shameless company shilling ahead!) 

For the third year in a row, Seven Days 
is running a contest to let our readers 
decide which Vermont band gets to open 
GPN. Past winners were the dupont 
brothers, in 2013, and dwight & nicole last 
year. Here’s how it works. 

Beginning Wednesday, May 6, fans 
or artists themselves can nominate local 
acts they’d like to see on the GPN stage 
via the 7D website, sevendaysvt.com. 
Then, on Thursday, May 14, voting will 
be open to the public and the real fun 
begins. The act with the most votes at 
the end of the day on Friday, May 22, is 
the victor. That will be announced on 
Wednesday, May 27. 

May the best band — or at least a 
really good one — win! 


Last but not least. Venue Nightclub 
in South Burlington is closing its doors, 
which probably bums out somebody. But 
look on the bright side: The local market 
for male stripper nights, foam parties, 
over-the-hill hair-metal bands and 
sketchy benefit events is now wide open. 
(Your move, waking windows presents.) 

In a post on the club’s Facebook 
page, Venue reps announced that the 
beleaguered nightclub will close in a few 
weeks. In addition to thanking the bands 
and DJs who played the, er, venue, the 
staff thanked their patrons: “YOU made 
VENUE what it was for 5 yrs!” 

Frankly, that seems like a lousy thing 
to pin on your customers, but whatever. 

The Venue crew plans to open a new 
nightclub in Florida. An interesting side 
note: According to the same post, if you 
show up at the FL club with a Vermont 
ID, you’ll get in free to any event. © 
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Ramblin’ RojJUGS Here a Gone Again, the new album from Asheville, 
N.C.'s the resonant rogues, is a worldly aflair. The record draws on elements of Balkan 
music, French manouche and traditional New Orleans jazz. Despite that lively sonic 
wanderlust, the Rogues manage never to stray too far from home, grounding their 
globe-trotting sound in rustic Appalachian roots. Touring in support of that album, the 
Rogues play a pair of Vermont shows this week: Saturday, May 9, at Charlie-O's World 
Famous in Montpelier; and Sunday, May 10, at Radio Bean in Burlington. 
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REVIEW this 


Back Porch Society, 
Northern Gothic 

(SELF-RELEASED. CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Here's a brief history lesson: In the 
1830s, the United States government 
forcibly removed tens of thousands of 
Native Americans from their homes in the 
southeastern U.S. and moved them across 
the Mississippi River to the Midwest. 
Made to walk — repeat: walk — thousands 
of miles with little food, water or shelter 
along the way, thousands perished. This 
tragedy is commonly referred to as the 
Trail of Tears. It is one of the darkest and 
most deplorable acts in American history. 
Here’s something the Trail of Tears isn’t: 
appropriate fodder for a relationship 
metaphor in a gooey love song. 

On “With Love," the fifth track of their 
debut album Northern Gothic, upstate 
New York's Back Porch Society appear to 
use the Trail of Tears as exactly that. Sings 
vocalist Carrie Haviland: “Just put one 
foot in front of the other / It's time to dry 
up this winding trail of tears / You know 
this crooked path / Has brought us to new 
land / Let's spin a web of love that holds 
both you and I here.” 

Given the song’s earnestness, I'd like 
to give BPS the benefit of the doubt and 



assume that the band was somehow 
unaware of the real Trail of Tears and that 
those lyrics are an honest, if unfortunate 
and weirdly specific, mistake. At best, 
it’s poor songwriting — not to mention 
a mixed metaphor with the “web of 
love” thing. At worst, it’s an insensitive 
reference to a horrific event that has the 
added effect of staining an otherwise 
entertaining record. 

BPS trade in a hybrid of country, 
bluegrass, blues and rock that, while not 
a groundbreaking stylistic fusion, is often 
lively and bears distinct personality. The 
album opens on the spook)' “Dr. Graves." 
With a clean-toned tenor, guitarist and 
vocalist Russ Cook spools a dark yam 
from the perspective of one of the titular 
doc’s victims. It’s a clever spin on the 
traditional murder ballad, highlighted by 
multi-instrumentalist Brad Hurlburt’s 
ghostly banjo work, which forwards the 
record’s stated gothic bent. 

Cook and fellow multi-instrumentalist 
Haviland mostly split lead vocal duties 
throughout the record, with the latter 


stepping up on “So Long Cowboy.” With a 
rowdy roadhouse feel courtesy of Cook's 
rambling electric guitar, the tune is a 
sharp departure from the preceding track. 
Haviland is at her best when belting full 
throttle, which she does here, taking a 
cheatin’ heart to task with brassy swagger. 

The swampy duet/lover’s spat “Come 
On Baby” almost feels like a postscript 
to that tune, with Cook and Haviland 
trading verses and barbs over a mutually 
unsatisfying relationship. Moments such 
as these are genuinely appealing and 
suggest real creativity and thought. And 
that makes the album's low point all the 
more bewildering. 

While BPS dabble in a variety of 
rootsy styles, they generally color within 
preexisting lines, occasionally to a fault. 
"Get Right Church" is one such instance: 
derivative gospel-blues littered with 
predictable lines about trains and “goin’ 
home" — with more than a few hallelujahs 
thrown in, to boot. Then comes ‘With 
Love” and that appalling metaphor, 
making for a wince-inducing one-two 

Northern Gothic by Back Porch Society 
is available at backporchsociety.com. The 
band plays Radio Bean in Burlington on 
Wednesday, May 20. 


King of Nowhere, 
Becoming 

( SELF-RELEASED, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

When last we heard from Jesse French, 
the Chittenden County native had just 
released his promising 2011 solo debut, 
His Sign in the Sky. The son of local 
musician and bandleader Ken French, 
the songwriter and multi-instrumentalist 
showcased skill and sensitivity beyond 
his years. Now based in Northampton, 
Mass., French is currently writing and 
recording under the name King of 
Nowhere. On his recently released debut 
as KoN, aptly titled Becoming, French 
reveals a rapidly maturing and insatiably 
curious artistic mind. 

To call Becoming a solo project is a little 
misleading. While French wrote and 
arranged each of the album’s six tracks, 
he surrounds himself with a veritable 
mini-orchestra of players on percussion, 
keyboards, guitars and strings. In a 
recent email to Seven Days, he explains 
that his goal was to translate "guitar- 
driven songs to a large ensemble and an 
expansive collection of textures.” Mission 
accomplished. 

Blending elements of ambient, alt-rock 
and even chamber music, the record is a 



swirling, multilayered work of luminous 
artistic ambition crafted around pop 
archetypes and projected through a hazy 
prism of experimental sound. Think Rufus 
Wainwright by way of Sufjan Stevens or 
Volcano Choir. 

“Beverly Hospital” is at once tenderly 
intimate and cinematically expansive, 
building from hushed ruminations on 
emotional rebirth to a brilliant explosion 
of sound that's something like Built to 
Spill playing alongside a string quartet. 

On “Captain of the Shore,” French 
shows off his lyrical chops with a sepia- 
toned tale about a landlocked sea captain. 
The song exudes a literary feel not 
unlike those of the Decemberists' Colin 
Meloy — minus that singer's insufferable 
pretentiousness. 

“Domestic Policy" is a heartbreaking 
exposition that presents a slowly 


crumbling live-in relationship as political 
negotiation. The conceit shouldn't 
work. But it does, thanks to a moody, 
disorienting string arrangement and 
incisive lines such as, “We engage in 
diplomacy, domestic policy / at times a 
truce for a while. / We discuss concession, 
appeasement, aggression / Put proposals 

“Authors of Novels," the album's 
longest track, feels a bit bloated. 
Somewhat like the tomes of the wannabe 
scribes French appears to needle, it’s a 
dense piece to parse, both lyrically and 
musically. But that maybe the point. 

The paranoid “Meltdown” follows, 
offering a snapshot of an addled mind. 
Moments of perplexed confusion 
embodied in fractured strings and guitar 
dominate, but are given occasional respite 
when the composition coalesces around 
the soothing hook. 

“Your Architect” closes the album in 
transcendent, dynamic fashion, expanding 
and contracting in thrilling fashion before 
finally washing out in a serene ripple of 
piano and acoustic guitar. 

Becoming by King of Nowhere is 
available at kingofnowhere.bandcamp. 
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ALL NOMINATORS QUALIFY TO 
WIN A WEEKEND FESTIVAL PASS! 

NOMINATIONS OPEN WEDNESDAY, MAY 6-WEDNESDAY MAY 13 AT 

SEVENDAYSVT.COM 


FOR A CHANCE TO PLAY ON THE 


WATERFRONT STAGE THIS SEPTEMBER. 



WHAMMY BAR: James Tautkus (folk), 7:30 p.m, 

stowe/smuggs area 



middlebury area 
northeast kingdom 



outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Irwen the Artists Band (rock). 10 p.m., 




POSITIVE PIE (MONTPELIER): Gang of 





line Rhythm Boys 



It Is What It Is On her third album, Ivy Tripp, waxahatchee — aka 
Katie Crutchfield — has grown up. While her first two records focused on the 
frustrations and growing pains of young adulthood, Crutchfield’s latest suggests a 
more mature worldview, one in which she’s content to let go of the things she can't 
control. Bathed in a shimmering pool of guitars, keyboards and drum machines, 
Crutchfield offers her most self-assured, affecting and sonically dynamic material to 
date. Catch Waxahatchee at the Monkey House this Tuesday, May 12, with LA-based 
duo GIRLPOOL. 
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Cinematic Eye Jocie Adams is likely best 
known as a core member of the Providence, R.I.-based band 
the Low Anthem. She’s recently struck out on her own, as the 
leader of the indie-folk band arc iris. Just as TLA corraled 
a wealth of influences into their moody, melancholy take on 
chamber folk, so too does Adams push traditional boundaries. 
However, her work with Arc Iris, which leans on everything 
from art rock to cabaret jazz to outlaw country, is far 
livelier and aurally expansive. Says the Boston Globe 
of the band’s 2014 self-titled debut, “The album’s 
unique sound is informed as much by Joni 

and sweeping film soundtracks.” Catch 
Arc Iris at the Skinny Pancake in 
Burlington every Friday in May. 
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Shadow World 

TTiomas Brennan, BCA Center by pamela polston 


I f someone calls you “photogenic," 
you must look great in your selfies. 
Even so, you are probably not “pro- 
ducing or generating light,” which 
is another definition of the word. And 
“photogenic drawing” is another order 
of image making altogether. Invented 
in the 1830s by 
photographer and 
inventor William 
Henry Fox Talbot, 
the technique gen- 
erally entailed contact printing an object 
on specially prepared paper, which was 
then fixed in a salt solution. It was a 
marvel in the 19th century. 

Thomas Brennan's current exhibit at 
the BCA Center, titled “Darkness From 
Light,” owes something to this, er, devel- 
opment in the history of photography. 
But his stark, mysterious images raise the 
ante in the camera-free game. Instead of 
objects, the subjects of these photos are 
their shadows, which Brennan calls "the 
most perfect and least perfect records.” 

Positioning photographic paper on 
a surface in a darkened room, Brennan 
used a light source to capture this ghostly 
data. (He notes that a synonym for ghost 
is “shade”) The objects — molecular or 
celestial models, vintage scientific in- 
struments and ornithological specimens 
— are represented as inky silhouettes 
in a creamy white field. Their three 
dimensions are flattened, their original 
identities at least partially obscured. 
(Think of how you can recognize your 
shadow against a wall but you can’t see 
the unique details that make up you.) 

Depending on Brennan's — or rather 
the light’s — vantage point, the images 
are transformed. The photographer 
has played with this POV to show how 
perceptions can change with incomplete 
or distorted information. Objectivity be- 
comes abstraction; meaning is dispersed. 
As Brennan puts it, he is shooting the 
absence of something, rather than its 
presence. That opens up all manner of 
“meta” interpretations and raises the 
question: Is the metaphor here, in fact, 
the art? 

Brennan has been an associate 
professor of art at the University of 
Vermont since 1989 and chair of the 
department of art and art history since 
2012. For much longer than that, he’s 


been enamored of photography; he 
earned his master’s in the medium from 
the University of Arizona, and his work 
has been exhibited around the country. 
What sets “Darkness From Light” apart 
from a typical photography exhibit, 
including Brennan’s own past shows, is 
its ephemerality. Each of his images cap- 
tures something that doesn’t exist — a 
shadow — except, for a moment, it did. 

“I wanted to take something so 
simple, so limited, and see how far I 
could take it,” Brennan says. 

His source material is unorthodox, 
too. Brennan procured the items from a 
number of museum collections on two 
continents — the Museum of the History 
of Science, University of Oxford; the 
Science Museum Group in Britain; and 
the Museum of Comparative Zoology 
at Harvard University, to name a few. 
Scientists originally collected these 
specimens and built these models to 
understand and explain the universe — 

BRENNAN IS SHOOTING THE 
ABSEM SOMETHING, 

RATHERTHAN ITS PRESENCE. 

from the electron to the solar system; 
from the sperm whale to the humming- 
bird. Ironically, Brennan is not inter- 
ested in such explaining, preferring that 
his images serve as stimuli for viewers’ 
own responses. 

When he entered college, Brennan 
loved the sciences, from physics to biol- 
ogy, he says. Born between the atomic 
bomb explosions in Japan at the end of 
World War II and the Apollo space mis- 
sions of the 1960s, he says, “There was 
so much promise to science.” But then, 
he adds, “I was waylaid by one course 
in photography. I started spending all of 

Brennan’s interests in science and art 
coalesce in “Darkness From Light,” as 
visitors to the gallery immediately ob- 
serve. Consider the photographs' titles; 
“Electron Density Map of Penicillin, 
model built by Dorothy Hodgkins, c. 
1945.” “Polypeptide Chain, model by 
Francis Crick and Alexander Rich, 






ART SHOWS 



Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge, c. 
1955.” “Copernican Armillary Sphere 
with planets out to Uranus along with 
four asteroids, Ceres, Pallas, Juno and 
Vesta, France, early nineteenth century.” 

This is an exhibit that you can take 
at face value or really get into the weeds 
with — perhaps calling on the help of 
Google. Not sure of the definitions of 
‘‘armillary” or “orrery”? Can’t explain 
the relative contributions of Ptolemy, 
Copernicus and Galileo? Then you 
might take the latter path, and say hal- 
lelujah for smartphones. 

With such assistance, you'll know 
when you’re looking at a model — the 
shadow of a model — of the solar system. 
You may be fascinated by the intricacy 
of the molecular models scientists have 
used to work out their hunches. The 
similarities in appearance (at least in 
these images) between a strand of DNA 
and a telephone pole with a zillion cable 
boxes may amaze you. At the root of 
these mechanistic depictions is the stuff 
of life. 

Even without exposition to flesh out 
their science-y titles, though, Brennan’s 
works stand on their own as engaging 
images. Wall text informs you that you’re 
looking at an electron-density map of 
myoglobin; what your eyes see are dark 
swirls like tiny tornadoes confined to a 
box. A model of hydrogen atoms created 
by physicist Niels Bohr is a captivating 
study in line; verticals and horizontals, 
intersected by looping ribbons that, in 
fact, are orbiting atoms. Derived from a 
mid-19th-century orrery for eight plan- 
ets, another photograph clearly depicts 
a mechanical gizmo on a pedestal, yet its 


right-angled arms can be perceived as 
the most elemental human stick figures. 
Suddenly, it looks like a toy. 

Brennan’s shadow shots of ornitho- 
logical specimens line the walls of the 
BCA Center’s west gallery, and they are 
unmistakably avian. One exception is 
an image resembling two black blobs — 
those are flamingoes folded up for stor- 
age, the artist says. 

The exotic plumage of birds of 
paradise and something aptly called a 
resplendent quetzal is admirable, even 
devoid of color. Yet what may strike 
viewers in this room is that, in its quest 
to understand life, science sometimes 
extinguishes it. That paradox is haunt- 
ingly conveyed by the shadow of a tiny 
green-throated mango, its taxidermied 
form perched on a stand, a tag dangling 
from its foot. 

“In the history of any science,” says 
Brennan, “you’re able to touch on a 
social history.” The photos in this room 
speak to the often-ruthless human be- 
haviors of collection and displaying. 

Curator DJ Hellerman aptly de- 
scribes the images in “Darkness From 
Light" like this: “The result is an unex- 
pected sense of beauty that straddles 
narrative photography and the analytics 
of science.” Viewers may gladly see only 
richly printed, abstracted images, or 
they may leave the gallery in deep won- 
derment about the nature of existence 
— and its absence. © 

INFO 


NEW THIS WEEK 

Burlington 

Q THIRD MIND GROUP EXHIBIT OPENING » 
JOURNAL LAUNCH: A pop-up exhibit celebrating a 



stowe/smuggs area 

Q 'RIVER WORKS': Photography, paintings and 




outside Vermont 

Q VARIATIONS ON LANOSCAPE': Paintings. 



ART EVENTS 


HELEN SHULMAN TALK: The artist discusses the 





BASH: BIG ARTY SPA HAPPENING: A benefit for 






ONGOING SHOWS 



THE CREATION AND LEGACY OF PICASSO'S 
DEMOISELLES O'AVIGNON': The exhibit explores 



technologies. Through June 21. TRAVELERS IN 
POSTWAR EUROPE: Black-and-white photographs 



'FINISHED': The third annual exhibition of works 




art 


BURLINGTON SHOWS « P.83 

life interesting. Through May 31. Info. 540-0107. 

'GRACE: GRASS ROOTS ART & COMMUNITY 

THE INNOVATION CENTER SHOW: Group exhibits 


Through May 31. Info. B59-9222. The Innovation 

A TRUNK SHOW: LEVITY 7 DESIGN COLLECTIVE: 

designer/artisans. Info. 233-6B11. JANE BROOKS: 


May 31. Info. 859-9222. VCAM Studio In Burlington. 
KATHRYN JARVIS: Floral landscape pastel and 
862-9647. The Daily Planet in Burlington. 

LISA LILLIBRIDGE: 'Freak Show.' an installation of 

LIWY ARAU-MCSWEENEY: Paintings and 
Through May 31. Info. 863-3403. Pickering Room, 
LYNN CUMMINGS: "Life Forms & Color Studies.' 

660-9005. The Gallery at Main Street Landing in 
MARK GONYEA: 'Name That Game." posters 
30. Info. 660-9005. Dostie Bros. Frame Shop in 

'MAY DAY: THE WORKERS ARE REVOLTING’: Annual 



Woody Jackson It’s been four decades since the artist began his 
career in printmaking, and an equally long time since he worked on a dairy farm. 
Cows, however, are still a focus for the Vermont artist, as can be seen in "Wholly 
Cow — A Retrospective,” on view at Edgewater Gallery in Middlebury through May. 
Jackson's iconic Holsteins, instantly recognizable on containers of Ben & Jerry’s ice 
cream, are not the extent of his work; he also creates landscapes and cityscapes as 
prints or paintings, with or without bovines. Jackson’s artist statement reads, "All 
my artwork has always been inspired by the land, from apple orchards, vegetables 
gardens, New Mexico deserts, dairy farms, and even the New York City' waterfront. 
The land in turn is changed and inspired by time and the seasons. The light is 
different through the day and month to month.’’ The cows, however, are always black 
and white. A reception and ice cream social catered by the Rutland Ben & Jerry’s is 
Friday, May 8, 5-7 p.m. Live music by Caleb Elder and Brett Hughes. Pictured: “Wild 
Meadow,” a gouache painting on paper. 


MICHAEL BUCKLEY: "The Buck Stopped Here,' 


PHIL LAUGHLIN: V 

Info, 863-6713. North End Studios in Burlington. 


REBECCA LEVI: "Queering the Lines; 


SARAH BUNKER: "An Exploration In Abstract" 

and paper. Through May 29. Info. 425-2700. Davis 
Studio Gallery. SEABA Center, in Burlington. 

STEPHANIE SEGUINO: "Radical Empathy.' an exhibl- 

June 30. Info, 999-0657. Flynndog in Burlington. 
STEVE HADEKA: "Riffing on the Modern Birdhouse 

SUE MOWRER ADAMSON: An exhibit of multimedia 
found objects. Through June 30. Info. 658-6400. 

SUMRUTEKIN: 'One Day.' a multimedia installation 

nature. Through June 20. Info, 865-7166. BCA 
TONI LEE SANGASTIANO: ‘Misguided Adorations." 

860-2733. Freeman Hall 300, Champlain College, in 

THE WASKOWMIUM: WHERE THE ART STOPS': A 

1998. Through May 30. Info, 652-4500. Amy E. 

Chittenden county 

ADAM VINDIGNI: A founder of Powe. Snowboards 

Into. 658-2739. Magic Hat Artifactory in South 



Vintage 


modern 


ESTATE AND FINE JEWELRY 


EsI. 1933 

112 CHURCH ST. BURLINGTON, VT • WWW.LIPPAS.COM ■ 862-1042 


107 Church Street 
Burlington • 864-7146 
opticalcentervt.com 


Prescription Eyewear 
& Sunglasses 


&/<ya(/c//i£/i/ ^urn/j 


cd/id <Si>cz////i{//</ 
/// d/tc/tvcm 


Lippa's 




Center 



ART SHOWS 


GIRDS OF A FIBER': A community art show. 
Through October 31. Info. 434-2167. Birds of 

CASEY BLANCHARD: 'Key West Bound,' a colorful. 
Through June 30. Info, 238-7767. Yoga Roots in 

INTERPRETING THE SURFACE': Textiles by 

TRAVEL WITH OGOEN PLEISSNER’: A selection of 

October 31. -WALTER WICK: GAMES, GIZMOS AND 
TOYS IN THE ATTIC': An exhibition of large-scale 


children's books. Through July 5. JUDY B. DALES: 

quilts from the last 18 years of the artiste Rowing 
abstract style. Through October 31. NATHAN 

VERMONT WATERCOLOR SOCIETY: A juried spring 
899-3211. Emile A. Gruppe Gallery in Jericho. 

THE WONDERS OF WOOD’: An exhibition of 

and students. Hi rough May 29. Info. 985-3648. 
Shelburne Craft School. 

barre/montpelier 

1865, OUT OF THE ASHES: ASSASSINATION. 
RECONSTRUCTION & HEALING THE NATION': 

485-2886. 5ullivan Museum & History Center, 

BILLY BRAUER AND STUDENTS: Members of 

lery's new space. Through June 19. Info, 262-6035. 
T. W. Wood Gallery in Montpelier. 

BRIDGET & NATALIE WHEELER: 'Brainscapes.' an 

THE F/7 PHOTOGRAPHY GROUP: Images from 

'GONE FISHING': A group exhibition of multiple 

Gallery. MICHAEL HEFFERNAN: Sweet Images ' an 
Floor Gallery. SILENT AUCTION EXHIBIT: Original 


479-7069. Studio Place Arts In Barre. 





BASH (Big Arty SPA Happening) Barre’s Studio 

Place Arts hosts its annual fundraiser and silent auction this week to support the 
nonprofit’s arts programming. The theme is fishing, so attendees are encouraged to 
catch some art They can practice their two-step, too, with live Cajun music by the 
Green Mountain Playboys. Food and a cash bar round out the fun. And did we mention 
the art? “Gone Fishing” is the title of a 23-artist mixed-media show in the Main Floor 
Gallery. In keeping with the piscine motif, artist Judd Levine will demonstrate freestyle 
fly-tying. In the Third Floor Gallery, Michael Heffernan offers 2D desserts with “Sweet 
Images,” his exhibition of still-life paintings. The artworks will remain on view through 
May IS. Bidding for items in the silent auction has already begun and will conclude at 
the BASH on Friday, May 8, 7-9 p.m. Tickets are $15 advance, $25 at the door. Pictured: 


KATHLEEN KOLB: 'Houses.' paintings Influenced by 

253-8943. West Branch Gallery & Sculpture Park 
‘SLOPE STYLE': Thirty-five fully accessorized 
October 31. Info, 253-9911. Vermont Ski and 


STUDENT ART SHOW: Artworks in a variety of 
Through May 31. Info. 253-8358. Helen Day Art 

VERMONT- A PERSONAL VIEWPOINT: Eighteen 
June 3. Info. 472-6857. Grace Gallery at the Old 


WENDY SOLIDAY: > 

mad river valley/waterbury 

9 AXEL STOHLBERG: Paintings, drawings and 
May 8. 6-8 p.m. Through June 13. Info. 244-7801. 


THE GATHERING’: Thirty-three members of the 

media and styles. Through June 26. Info. 496-6682. 
Festival Gallery in Waitsfield. 

middlebury area 

EMERGING: CELEBRATIONS OF SPRING': Artwork 
variety of media. Through May 24. Info, 877-3850. 
9 NICK MAYER: Illustrations of fish and other 

Info, 382-9222. Jackson Gallery. Town Hall Theater, 
in Middlebury. 

9 STEVEN JUPITER: "Hubbardton Creek.' a 
May 8. 4-9 p.m. Through July 26. Info. 917-686-1292. 
SUSAN ALANCRAIG: 'Unexpected Journeys: 


“One Fish, Two Fish...,” by Matt Larson. 


THELORETTA LANGUET. Ceramic pottery depicting 
artisan. Through May 31. Info. 223-1981. The 
MARY ADMASIAN: 'Boundaries. Balance and 




stowe/smuggs area 


rutlaiid area 

CASTLETON ALUMNI ART EXHIBTION: Artworks 
August 28. Info. 468-6052. Rutland City Hall. 
JACKEE FOLEY: "The Past and the Present,' a 







Seasonal Hours 
May- July 

Monday - Sunday 9-5 
August - Early November 
Wednesday -Sunday 9-5 
Other hours by chance or by appointment 
r isil our vebsile: wwwjullcirclegordens.com 

13 Like us on Focebooki 



Make 

Full Circle Garden^ 
your source for vigorai 
healthy plants, al 
grown on site. 

We have over 700 varieties of 
Vermont-hardy perennials availaffle 
well as annuals, veggie starts and I 
Customer service and education is outi 
pleasure and priority. 

Gift Certificates available! 


Volunteers Needed for a 
new Dengue Fever Study! E 

• Healthy Adults, ages 18-50 

• One-year vaccine study 

• Earn up to $2,030 in compensation 




\The 

UNIVERSITY 

"/VERMONT 


Call 802-656-0013 tor more info 
and to schedule a screening. 
Leave your name, number, and a 
good time to call back. 


Email us at UYMVTC@UVM.EDU or visit UVMVTC.ORG 


. , NEED ADVICE ON LOVE. 
MM LUST AND LIFE? 

ASK 

ATHENA 

Email askathena@sevendaysvt.com 

with your questions. 

SEVEN DAYS 



Axel Stohlberg For this well-known artist, who sold his Waterbury 
shop and moved to Maine in 2013, retirement has inspired fresh creativity on the theme 
of shelter, both physical and emotional. Stohlberg’s new sculptures, drawings and 
assemblages of reclaimed wood and found objects will be on view in his former digs, 
Axel’s Gallery & Frame Shop (now owned by Whitney Aldrich), through June 13. For a 
profile in the February issue of Maine Home + Design magazine, Stohlberg summed up his 
artistic mission like this: “With all of my art I try to tell a story. Art should make the viewer 
think as well as feel. I find everyone can relate to a shape, color, title or object no matter 
where they are in the world. I’ve tried to find my own voice in my art, unique, identifiable 
and to the point." A reception is Friday, May 8, 6-8 p.m. Pictured: “Night Blue House." 



tipper valley 

KIT FARNSWORTH: Landscapes and nature 


LAUREL VAILTOBIASON & PATRICIA WARREN: 



PRINT GARDEN': Botanical Prints by studio 



TOM SCHULTEN: Vivid wc 



WILLIAM RAYMOND DARLING & PRIMA 
CRISTOFALO: Intaglio prints and designer fashions. 



j ART SHOWS E 


brattleboro area 

CHILDREN OF THE OASIS': Ten tapestries by 

Info. 257-0124. Brattleboro Museum 8, Art Center. 

northeast kingdom 

ANN YOUNG: Oil paintings with a twist of 
social realism. Through June 14. Info. 748-0158. 

'GET OUT OF THIS ONE: BROKEN SNOW REMOVAL 
DEVICES OF THE NEK': A "brief celebration of 

snow removal in Vermont winters. Through May 31. 

‘RECYCLE INTO SPRING! 1 : A 

Info. 334-1966. MAC Center for the Arts Gallery in 

outside Vermont 

24TH ANNUAL REGIONAL HIGH SCHOOL ART 
EXHIBITION: A juried exhibit of 100 works of 
student art. THE GEORGE STEPHANOPOULOS 
COLLECTION: More than 120 photographs in 

31. Info, 518-792-1761. The Hyde Museum in Glens 

Q UKARA: RITUAL CLOTH OF THE EKPE SECRET 

Ekpuk.' Reception: Friday. May 15. 4:30-7 p.m. 
Through August 2. WATER WAYS: TENSION AND 




his 3D work from 1986 to 1992. Through May 11. 
VICTOR EKPUK: "Auto-Graphics." mixed-media 

Info. 603-646-2095. Hood Museum. Dartmouth 

ERNEST MONTENEGRO: 'Flatmansquared: The 

Wennberg Gallery. HELEN SHULMAN: "Happy 
by the Quechee panter. Clifford B. West Gallery. 

Gallery JONATHAN SA'ADAH: 'Seeds of Change: 
Upper Valley 1968-1975." photographs from the 

Library. STEPHANIE SUTER: "Invisible.' silverpoint 

Info. 603-448-3117. AVA Gallery and Art Center in 

FROM GAINSBOROUGH TO MOORE: 200 YEARS 
OF BRITISH DRAWINGS’: An exhibit of 40 drawings 

MARION WAGSCHAL: "Portraits. Memories, Fables ' 


515-285-1600 ext. 205. Montreal Museum of Fine 

SENIOR BFA EXHIBITION: A showcase of works by 

May 16. Info, 518-564-2474. Myers Fine Arts 
Building. SUNY Plattsburgh. N.Y.® 


CALL TO 
ARTISTS 


to the show, held this year 
September 21 to October 12 


Deadline: May 22. For info 

Waitsfield. Info. 583-2558. 
6TH ANNUAL WALL TO 
CANVAS: Sponsored by Magic 
Hat and the Shelburne Craft 


ART ON THE REFUGE 2015: 


NATURAL REALM' CALL 
TO ARTISTS: Calling for 






May 13. Missisquoi National 
Wildlife Refuge. Swanton. Info. 

MILTON FESTIVAL OF THE 


THE SILO PROJECT: 










Park. $40 for a 10-by-10-foot 


644-1960. 




HOUSES 

The Visceral Sensation of Being Home 
4.22.15-6.22.15 

|west branch gallery.com 



Rely on an 

Experienced Realtor! 


Janice (Jan) Battaline 

CERTIFIED RESIDENTIAL SPECIALIST 
SENIORS REAL ESTATE SPECIALIST 

802 - 861-6226 

janbatt7859@aol.com 


w/m. 




Your Partner in SUCCESS! 


Channel 3 NEWS 


Saturday @ 6AM 
Sunday @ 8AM 


* 

% a 


FORMER 

SMOKERS 

WANTED 

COMPENSATION IS AVAILABLE 



Volunteers will complete computer 
tasks and questionnaires. 

This is a research study 

conducted by the ^ 

University of Vermont. 








. 

movies 







SONNY KNIGHT 
& THE LAKERS 


Friday, May 15, 8: 


Showcase Lounge J 

‘A retro-soul blowout of epic proportions’’ i -«9 

Blurt Magazine } | I m ^ 1 

Go to sevendaysvt.com and answer 2 trivia questions. 

i Or, come by Eyes of the World (168 Battery, Burlington). 
Deadline: 5/12. at 

’ on ' Winners notified by 5 p. m 


NEW IN THEATERS 

THE D TRAIN: Jack Black plays an underachiever 

Paul. With Kathryn Hahn and Jeffrey Tambor. (97 
HOT PURSUIT: Reese Witherspoon plays a 

Fletcher (The Proposal ). With Matthew Del Negro. 
(87 min, PG-13. Essex, Majestic. Palace) 

THE SALT OF THE EARTH: Wlm Wenders codirected 

WELCOME TO ME: Kristen Wiig plays an eccentric 


ratings 


NOW PLAYING 

5 TO 7**l/2 Anton Yelchin plays a young New York 

culture. With Berenice Mariohe and Olivia Thlrlby. 
[95 min, R) 

71 ****1/2 In this acclaimed historical thriller. 


0 < C< % 

Gardens and Greenhouses 

flappg Mother’s ©ay! 


We have an excellent early-season selection of beautiful 
Hanging Baskets, Clematis in bloom, Primroses & other 
lovely perennials . . . and many thriving 
Herbs- culinary, medicinal, and unusual! 

' 1 ) 


Only 4 miles from 1-89 in beautiful Jericho Vermont 
Phone: 802-899-5123 / www.arcana.ws 


READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 









= MOVIE CLIPS = 




OFFBEAT FLICK OF THE WEEK 


This week: 

Welcome to Me 

Opening Friday at 
the Savoy Theater in 
Montpelier 

individual won the 
lottery ,.. and used the 
money to showcase 
her oddness in her 
very own talk show? 

In an offbeat sort-of- 
comedy. Kristen Wlig 
plays an eccentric 
who does just that. 
Tim Robbins, Linda 
Cardellini and James 
Marsden also star. 



READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOG AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture 



Nest 

Obsessed? 


Get the local scoop 
on home design, 
gardening, real estate 
and DIY projects in our 
new email newsletter 
— Nest Notes! 


YOU COULD WIN A 

*500 

GIFT CARD 

for gorgeous 
housewares at 

bennington Alf QTIJ 
potters nMl\ I n 





DAVE LAPP 


fun stuff 


EDIE EVERETTE 
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MICHAEL DEFORCE 
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NEWS QUIRKS BY ROLAND SWEET 


JEN SORENSEN 


A U.S. PAILITAR Y TRAINING EXERCISE 
HAS BECOme THE SUBJECT OF A 
HUGE CONSPIRACY THEORY. 

r THE FEDS ARE GOMWA INVADE ^ 

TEXAS, cause A FALSE FLAG 
economic collapse, seize our 
GUNS. AMD DECLARE MARTIAL 


MORE FUN! 

STRAIGHT DOPE (P.31) 
CROSSWORD (P.C-5) 
CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-7) 

But WAIT, THERE'S Mope! \ 

Fiv/E CLOSED WAt-MARTS WILL 
HOUSE INVADING TROOPS FROM 
CHINA. UNDERGROUND TUNNELS 
86 USED AS BASES. 




Curses, Foiled Again 

Tony Jerome Torbert Jr., 20, attracted 
the attention of authorities in Brevard 
County, Fla., after he posted an ad on 
craigslist offering “Legit Counterfeit $$." 
Sheriff’s deputies executed a search war- 
rant and seized a printer, a computer and 
counterfeit currency. ( Florida Today) 

Pain of Progress 

A 29-year-old California man was diag- 
nosed with a torn tendon in his thumb 
caused by playing Candy Crush Saga on 
his smartphone “all day for 6 to 8 weeks” 
with his left hand, according to a study 
reported in the journal JAMA Inter- 
nal Medicine. One of the authors, San 
Diego orthopedic surgeon Dr. Dori Cage, 
cautioned that the rise in the number 
of people with smartphones who spend 
lots of time texting or tapping on their 
cellphones or tablets has the potential 
to lead to a "texting thumb,” a repetitive 
stress injury that affects the thumb and 
wrist. She said that people experiencing 
pain from texting might instead use voice 
control, such as Siri on an iPhone, or "ac- 
tually pick up the phone and call some- 
body" to communicate. (U-T San Diego) 



FOR “HOW TO WHITE II CHECK” 

ARE FIVE TIMES MORE 
PREVALENT THAN 
10 YEARS AGO. 


High on the Dial 

Radio station KREL-AM in Colorado 
Springs, Colo., abandoned its unprofit- 
able sports-talk format to become the 
nation's first radio station dedicated to 
marijuana programming. Its new call let- 
ters are KHIG. KHIG-AM airs three local 
shows: “Wake and Bake” from 7 to 9 a.m., 
“High Noon” from noon to 1 p.m. and 
“High Drive” from 5 to 7 p.m. It also 
broadcasts three hour-long newscasts 
from Los Angeles-based National Mari- 
juana News Service and programming 
from Chicago-based RadioMD. Six local 
medical marijuana dispensaries signed 
up as advertisers. “I just saw a business 
opportunity,” general manager Mike Knar 
said, noting that public response has been 
"amazing.” (Colorado Springs’s Gazette) 

Numbers Racket 

As mobile devices hog telephone num- 
bers, new area codes created to meet 
mathematical demand are causing old 
ones to become status symbols for which 
some people are willing to pay. And oth- 


ers are selling. Ed Mance, who operates 
PhoneNumberGuy, buys numbers in 
bulk from companies that no longer need 
them. He sells them for between $299 
and $799, although his biggest sale was 
a “nine-of-a-kind” number for $95,000. 
Mance notes that the area code most 
in demand is Los Angeles’s 310, whose 
numbers are the hardest to secure. Many 
of Mance's customers are less interested 
in the area code than the numbers around 
them, including ones that spell out words. 
"HURT and PAIN are the two most in- 
demand numbers," Mance said, because 
they’re coveted by personal-injury law- 
yers. (Washington Post) 

Seemed Like a Good Idea at 
the Time 

Just months after the Sandy Hook mas- 
sacre, the school district in Halfway, 

Ore., decided to stage a surprise "active 
shooter drill” at its elementary school 
on a day when only teachers were there. 
Linda McLean, 56, said a man dressed 
in a black hoodie and goggles burst into 
her classroom, aimed a pistol at her face 
and fired. “You’re dead,” he said, and 
left. Panic ensued as the gunman went 
from room to room, firing what turned 
out to be blanks. One teacher wet her 
pants. Teachers later learned the gunman 
was the district’s safety officer and that 
officials had alerted law enforcement 
so they wouldn’t respond to emergency 
calls from distressed teachers. Insisting 
that the incident caused her to suffer 
post-traumatic stress disorder, McLean in 
April filed suit against Pine Eagle School 
District, the safety officer et al. (Portland's 
Oregonian) 

Checks and Balances 

As Americans write fewer checks (down 
50 percent since 2000, according to the 
Federal Reserve), Google reported that 
searches for "how to write a check” are 
five times more prevalent than 10 years 
ago. Pennsylvania leads the nation in such 
searches, followed by Delaware, New 
York and Hawaii. Even with the decline 
of checks in favor of electronic and card 
payments, which have tripled since 2000, 
the Federal Reserve said Americans 
are writing 18.3 billion checks per year. 

( Washington Post) 

All Hands on Deck 

Hoping to relieve traffic congestion in 
Washington’s Puget Sound area, state 
Rep. Jesse Young proposed using decom- 
missioned Navy aircraft carriers to form a 
3,700-foot-long bridge linking Bremerton 
and Port Orchard. “I know that people 
from around the world would come to 
drive across the deck of an aircraft carrier 
bridge, No. 1,” Young explained. “No. 2, 
it's the right thing to do, from my stand- 
point, because this is giving testimony 
and a legacy memorial to our greatest 
generation.” (Britain’s Daily Maii) 



fun stuff 


DEEP DARK FEARS 



WEN I WALE TUtooOH I CUT BOTH HANDS 
HEM METAL DOOBS, INTO Tl&HT FLMS. 



THAT UIM, I tklft PUT IW WHERE. THE CLOSED DOOR 
fMEtf-S INTHE HIN6E, luOuU) $W WEM OEP. 


o Have a deep, dark fear of your own? Submit it to cartoonist 

> Fran Krause at deep-dark-fears.tumblr.com, and you may see 

5 your neurosis illustrated in these pages. 

6 

" KAZ 








You can switch it to my 
other arm now. 











CHECK OUT ROB BREZSNY'S EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & DAILY TEXT MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 




SEVEN DAYS 


KRMMS 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


MEN sEEKINg WoMEN 

LETS HAVE SOME FUN! 

STEADY AND STRONG 


WolMEIM . .... WoMEN 

ITS WORTH A SHOT! 


PASSIONATE ADIRONDACK WOMAN 

LOOKING TO ADD MORE 

ine- Cailtinll. 33 


FUNNY, LOYAL, ADVENTUROUS AND 

each other, right? © Retrotat2grl. 29.0 


Women seeking i\M 

YOUNG. CARING. ATHLETIC. SOCIAL 


traveling the world! CHEERS. 60.0 

GENUINE. FUN-LOVING. ENERGETIC 
MOTHER 


FIT. OUTDOOR-LOVING GIRL 

the woods. Looking4U61. 54.0 
TRANS WOMAN SEEKS SOULMATE 

r! S02Butterfly. 30, Cl 


FUN-LOVING ACTION TAKER 

GROOVY SUNSHINE LOVER 

BRIGHT. BUBBLY AND FUN 


(MJRioUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 


POLY. Bl. AWESOME 




LOOKING FOR AN HONEST MAN 

as that! starl955. S9.CI 
LIVE FOR THE MOMENT 

BEACH BUM IN VERMONT? 


wants ta be wanted, siilywsoul, 55.0 
HERE AND NOW 

me. then whe? Hellolstime. 64.0 

OUTDOORSY. ARTISTIC. GARDENING 
DOMESTIC GODDESS 

ACTIVE. ATTRACTIVE, ATTENTIVE 


Green Mountains. V I Trekker2015. 620 


COOL. FUN. SMART GUY 

give it a try! Here_We_Go. 44,0 

MAGICAL WORLD ADVENTURER 
GARDEN ELF 

the way you like, that's all I want. I 


FLORIDA AND VERMONT WATER LOVER 


HIGH-TECH LUDDITE 


How about you? musicmanlE 34.0 I 
SUPERMAN 

in the gazebo. bat396. 6S.O 
HOPELESS ROMANTIC GUY HERE. GIRLS 


LAUGHTER. SMILES. HARD WORK 


PHILOSOPHER. LOVER, DIPLOMAT 

my friends. Naturalmystic55555. 23.0 
BURUNGTONS MOST ELIGIBLE BACHELOR 


and belly laugh. ManRN. 3S.O 
FIND YOUR MUSE AND GLADIATOR 

"Muse* suggests I am a writer and a 

come my way. Gladiator.Muse. 61,0 

COUNTRY BOY/CITY BOY 

Atlantic Coast boy. last 20 in the Green 

much. Vermont Jiving. 45,0 

I WAS OLDER THEN... 

school administrator. After 30 years 

of the 60 s. I marched, objected. 

and a mule. PLAW46. 64.0 

MEN sEEKINg [MEN 


loving. Must love pets. 865830. 57 
ACTIVE. ADVENTUROUS AND EASYGOING 






DESPERATELY SEEKING BILLIE! 


Street. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 0912913 
DOLLAR TREE. CURLY HAIR 

Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912912 
SMILE EXCHANGE AT SHAW'S BERLIN 

In Berlin. You: Woman. Me: Mon. 0912911 
CASEY WITH PUPS AND PADDLES 

personals. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912910 
ON SATURDAY AFTERNOON 

You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912909 
MADDIE: WE GOT YOUR NOTE! 

Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 0912908 
BEAUTIFUL UNNAMED MODEL AT FISHING PIER 

Tishing pier. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912906 
RACER AT DUNKIN’ DONUTS IN SB 

coffee shop. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912905 


isPb 


■ I W Mv If you've been 
spied, go online 
^ to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


WAYLON SPEED CONCERT 4/12/15 

Where: Nectar’s. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912891 


ON THESE SPINDRIFT PAGES 

Vineyard. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912907 


coffee. When: Wednesday. April 22, 2015. Where: 
my ass. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912904 

SOPHIE AT NECTAR'S 




Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912903 
BAGEL BOYS AT MYER’S 

Wednesday, April IS. 2015. Where: Myers Bagels' 
Free Bagel Day. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912902 


Bartlett St. You: Man. Me: Woman. O912901 


When: Saturday. April 18, 2015. Where: Stone 
Soup. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912900 


beyond. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912899 
SOMETHING YOU SAID... 

you for it. When: Saturday, April 18. 2015. Where: 
Pine and Maple. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912898 

IT BEGAN IN FALL 

Wednesday. October 1. 2014. Where: every 
week. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912897 

VTCLIMBER 

Netflix with. If you're still single, find me. When: 
personals. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912894 
SHAWS. HORSES AND A BEAUTIFUL SMILE 

line. Wllliston. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912893 
FALLING FOR YOU 

more. When: Saturday. March 21, 2015. Where: 
Metronome. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912892 


WIDGETS66S 

Where: email. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912890 
MONTPELIER RITE AID ASSISTANT MANAGER 

Rite Aid. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912889 
BEAUTIFUL BLONDE AT HABITAT RESTORE 

Restore. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912888 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 


All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 



Flavor Junkie? 

Do you have opinionated tastebuds? Are you 18 or older and iove trying new things? 

Put your senses to work trying innovative food and beverage products 
for the Keurig Green Mountain Sensory Test Center. Sessions happen weekly 
in Waterbury Center and only take 30-45 minutes. Plus, receive rewards each 
time you visit. (Amazon gift cards and local area discounts!) 


Just tell us what you — and your super-keen s 

Sign up today, and tell your friends! 

Contact us at sensory.testcenter@keurig.cc 
or 802-882-2500. 


KEURIG 

GREEN MOUNTAIN 





NOMINATE 


Write in your 
favorites. 


DESIGNATE 


Pick the best from 
top finalists. 


CELEBRATE 


See who won in 
Seven Days! 





$ 669 $459 $ 749 


EARLY BIRD DEADLINE MAY 11 

Buy online at jaypeakresort.com or skiburke.com 


JAY PEAK & Q BURKE 201 5+1 6 
SEASON PASSES NOW ON SALE 

Passes also valid the rest of the 2014+15 
ski & ride season. 


Adult prices from for 19-29 year-olds Adult prices from 


JAY PEAK 
ONLY PASS 


11391 

YOUNG ADULT 

SEASON PASS 


THE JUDGE 
COMBO PASS 


1 






Built on 30 years of strong 
relationships with local farmers 

Tons of local and organic options 
Lovingly prepped, freshly packed 

Lots of specialty items like 
wild-crafted mushrooms and a 
wide array of hard-to-find greens 

A staff that knows their 
products and love to help! 


Lots of unnecessary plastic 
packaging 

Limited organic produce 
Few local options 

Knowledgeable staff? Hard to 
find! 



